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Spring Tikles for Every Library Shelf 


THROUGH 
JAPANESE 
EYES 







As vital a warning as Mein Kampf! The author 
of Tokyo Record lets the Japanese speak for 
themselves. These are their own words, uncen- 
sored for Western ears. $2.00 

by OTTO D. TOLISCHUS 





STRANGERS 
IN INDIA 


A new kind of book about India! A combina- 
tion of memoir and fiction, anecdote and jour- 
nalism, Mr. Moon’s book tells the homely details 
behind the headlines. $2.00 

by PENDEREL MOON 





CAN 
Representative 
Government 
DO THE JOB? 


Modernizing our democratic methods. From a 
former member of the State Department comes 
this challenge to democracy to renovate! And he 
shows how! Foreword by Senator Wagner. $2.00 

by THOMAS K. FINLETTER 





ANGEL IN 
THE FOREST 


What was it like to live in Utopia? Miss 
Young’s imaginative prose recaptures the spirit 
of Father Rapp’s Harmony and Robert Owen’s 
New Harmony, in Indiana. $3.00 

by MARGUERITE YOUNG 





THE BALLAD 
and 
THE SOURCE 


The author of pusty answer has written her 
most important novel! ...“How the Brontés 
would have loved it!”—CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. 
A Book-of-the-Month Club selection. $2.50 

by ROSAMOND LEHMANN 





THE CITY 
is the 
PEOPLE 


Can we make the city a place to live in? With 
astringent wit, Churchill indicts American cities 
and emphatically points the way to healthier, 
happier communities. /llustrated June $3.50 

by HENRY S. CHURCHILL 





A. 
WOOLLCOTT 


His Life and His World 


The whole intimate story! A gusty, gossipy, 
definitive biography of the Town Crier. With 32 
pages of photographs. May $3.50 
by SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 

Author of Canal Town 





REYNAL & HITCHCOCK 8 West 40th St., New York 18 
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What’s in a name? 


the next edition. 


Each book is priced at $2.00 


Order from your dealer or 


A. S. BARNES & 
COMPANY 


67 WEST 44th STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





Many librarians assure us there is a great deal in a 
name where juveniles are concerned. Hence, we 
are delighted to follow their suggestion and have 
changed the name of an established series. Our 
“Biographies for Boys and Girls” are now called 


BIOGRAPHIES FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


They are recommended in the “Children’s Catalog’ and by many other 
y ‘ y ) 
authorities. Note their new titles: 


Famous Pianists for Young People 

Modern Composers for Young People 

Famous Composers for Young People 

Famous Authors for Young People 

Famous Explorers for Young People 

Famous Inventors for Young People 

*Famous Generals and Admirals for Young People 


*The last named is too recent for the “Children’s Catalog”. But WiLson 
catalog cards have been printed for it and probably it will be voted into 














The Generals and Admirals in the Book are: 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT—HANNIBAL—JULIUS CAESAR 
—WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR—JENGHIZ KHAN—FRED- 
ERICK THE GREAT— GEORGE WASHINGTON — JOHN 
PauL JoNnes—Lorp N&ELSON—ANDREW JACKSON— 
WELLINGTON — NaAPoLeON — STEPHEN DecATUR— 


Commopore Perry — Ropert E. Lee — U ysses S. 


GrANT—AbDMIRAL Dewey—MarsHALL FocH—GeEN- 
ERAL PERS’{ING. 


A full page portrait introduces each biography. 
Shorter sketches are also included of today’s heroes: 
Marshall—King—Eisenhower—McA rthur. 
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The 30th Edition of a primary source book 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 


Editor: WILLIAM M. SCHUYLER 


1945 EDITION 


Record of Events of 1944 


The volume which has just come from the 
press recounts the events of the year 1944 
in its 27 major topical divisions. While the 
usual subjects—historical, governmental, 
economic, social, scientific, cultural—are 
reviewed as in former editions, the over- 
tones of the whole are definitely of the Sec- 
ond World War. Here will be found the 
comprehensive diplomatic, economic, and 
social picture related to the war, and here 
also the story of the year’s military, naval, 
and air operations on the far-flung fronts 
of the global conflict. The fundamental 
function of this work is to transcribe Amer- 
ican action and reaction and American 
thought and interpretation in an epic period 





of world history. 


Price $12.00 


The 27 major topical divisions of THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK are: 


American Political History Defense and Armament Mathematics and Astronomy 
International Affairs Business and Finance Engineering and Construction 
The National Government Agriculture and Allied Industries Geophysical Sciences 
Srete Gannenine Mineral Industries Chemistry and Physics 
. Manufactures and Transportation Biology 

Municipal Government ; Population and Migration Medical Sciences 
Territories and Spheres of Ameri- Social Problems and Conditions Psychology and Philosophy 

— Influence ; Labor and Labor Legislation Literature and Language 
Public Finance and Taxation Religion and Religious The Arts 
Public Resources and Utilities Organizations Education 


The American Year Book is: 


1. Sponsored by 46 national learned societies 


2. Recommended in Standard Catalog for Public 
Libraries: “An excellent yearbook. . .” 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


385 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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RICHARD 
LAUTERBACH 


These are 
the Russians 


What are the Russians really like? What 
can we expect of them and what do they 


expect of us? Time-Life correspondent Rich- 
ard Lauterbach has written a book for the 
thousands of American readers who so far 
have failed to find any reasonable explana- 
tion of how the Russians behave and why. 
These are the Russians brings the average 
American face to face with his Russian 
“opposite number’’—an enlightening and en- 
joyable experience. Coming May 23rd. 

Maps. $3.00 


SANTHA RAMA RAU 


Home 
to India 


The daughter of a Brahmin family, Santha 
Rama Rau lived in European capitals until 
she was sixteen. Returning to India, for two 
years she traveled widely, rediscovering her 
people, seeing the outlines of a new India 
taking shape. Her intimate, youthful record 
of India today conveys not only the delight- 
ful personality of its young author but a great 
deal of unique information. Coming May 
23rd. A Harper “Find.” $2.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 











NEW POEMS 


OF EMILY 


DICKINSON 


Bolts 


of Melody 


Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd 
and Millicent Todd Bingham 


With a foreword by 
Mark Van Doren 


“The production of 668 
new poems by Emily Dick- 
inson, including some of 
her maturest and best lines, 
is the most stunning sur- 
prise in the history of 
American literature . . . 
the difficult work of tran- 
scribing and editing the 
manuscripts has been per- 
formed with a tact and 
intelligence that are be- 
yond cavil.” — George F. 
W hicher 


With 10 pages of facsimile poems. 


$3.00 


THE LITERARY DEBUT 
OF EMILY DICKINSON 


Ancestors’ 


Brocades 


By MILLICENT TODD 
BINGHAM 


Millicent Todd Bingham 
throws new light on a 
little-understood genius 
and the reason for her soli- 
tary life. “. . . strangely 
powerful, as compelling a 
story of adventure, mys- 
tery, tragedy and poetry as 
any I have ever read.”— 
Martha Hale Shackford, 
Professor Emeritus of Eng- 
lish Literature. Wellesley 
College. 


Illustrated with 16 pages of 


photographs. $3.75 
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Pheasant Thought 


ROM the Grand Lodge A.F. and A.M. at Fargo, 
North Dakota, comes a meteorological foot- 
note to a paragraph, appearing in this column some 
months back, about Osa Johnson's pheasant-hunt in 
a blizzard. ‘In the first place,’ says our informant, 
“no citizen who knows the first thing about a bliz- 
zard would leave his back yard to hunt anything at 
all, much less a bird that knows how to shelter 
itself . . . and in the second very important place, 
there hasn't been a blizzard—not even a Grade-A 
snowstorm—in these parts all winter.” 


Bells and Books 


John Hersey, whose A Bell for Adano formed 
the basis of the success at the Cort Theatre, came to 
New York late in February to see what the stage 
had done to his novel. He confessed that he wished 
he'd “thought of some of those lines Osborn did.”’ 
And he liked the sound of that bell. “You can't 
write that noise,” he added, ‘‘on paper.” J % 
Gwethalyn Graham, in a World-Telegram inter- 
view, disclosed a rather refreshing attitude for a 
best seller writer (her Earth and High Heaven has 
been riding around near the top of several lists). 
She admitted not only that she dislikes writing but 
that it is hard slugging work. Moreover, she be- 
lieves that people should mind their own business. 
“Mine's writing, not talking,” she said, and that's 
why she’s refused to lecture or speak over the radio. 
She won her point on another question too. Her 
publishers told her that her name was “too aggres- 
sively Celtic to sound authentic’’ and they wanted 
her to change it. She disagreed; and it stayed as it 
was. 


Poles Apart 


Report on the Russians, condemned by a long list 
of knowing political journalists as a “highly biased 
and misleading report,” has been generously quoted 
(said PM, March 23) in the Nazi-published Der 
Westkampfer, particularly a passage concerning the 
Russian deportation of ‘a million and a half civil- 
ians . . . in freight cars’ from which (according to 
the portion quoted by the Nazis) those Poles who 
had died of hunger en route were removed, from 
time to time. 


From Broadway to Iran 


Lillian Hellman, on her return from the Red 
Army front, said that the Russians “hoped the 
American and British armies would meet them in 
Berlin—there was no word of who would get there 
first.” © J& J Agnes Repplier celebrated her 
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By B. Alsterlund 


ninetieth birthday on April 1, reading The Moon- 
stone, eating ice cream and cake, and seeing a few 
intimate friends. 8 J 2 Nila Cram Cook, daugh- 
ter of George Cram Cook and stepdaughter of 
Susan Glaspell, has virtually completed the twelve- 
year task of making a new compilation and trans- 
lation of the Koran, together with an additional 
commentary. She has reportedly been called “the 
Luther of Islam’’—by the Minister of Education in 
Ankara. It is her conviction that large sections of the 
Koran, as pronounced by the Prophet Mohammed 
and recorded by contemporary scholars, represent 
his inspired thoughts, while other sections deal with 
purely mundane and frequently political matters of 
the day which have no permanent place in religious 
interpretation. Miss Cook is thirty-five years old, 
and is divorced from her husband, Nikos Proesto- 
poulos; her seventeen-year-old son is a lieutenant 
on the Greek General Staff. %& J* J Fannie Hurst 
was presented a scroll of merit by the Conference 
on Coordination for Youth Service, in commenda- 
tion of the books she has written about young 
people and their problems. & 2 3 Two women 
—a New York Negro and a former social worker 
from California—have won the tenth annual $2,400 
Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellowship awards: Ann 
Petry, for her novel about Harlem, The Street; 
Beatrice Griffith, for her study of Mexicans living 
in the United States. 


Europa 


Robert Briffault, in a letter to the editor of the 
New York Times Book Review, corrects several 
statements about himself appearing in the Novem- 
ber 12, 1944, issue. He did not, he says “escape 
from Paris just before the liberation.’” He was “in 
the thick of the bullets during the liberation fight- 
ing.’ Moreover, he published two books during the 
German occupation: one a French adaptation of a 
book on English policy published in New York in 
1939, another a history of the British occupation in 
Egypt. “My publisher,” he continues, “was not a 
‘collaborationist,’ but, like myself, a Communist.” 
Both Briffault and his publisher, shortly after the 
publication of these books, were “incarcerated by 
the Germans in Fresne prison.” 


Millionaire Historian 


An obscure historian named Frederic Bancroft, 
who died in Washington some weeks ago, be- 
queathed to Columbia University some $2,000,000. 
He was a distant kinsman of George, a more fa- 
mous, Bancroft; he had taken a Ph.D. at Columbia 
in 1885 and had lectured there for a year. He was 
the author of a number of excellent studies of the 
South, Slave-Trading in the Old South, The Negro 
in Politics, etc. The fortune had come to him from 
an older brother. 


(Continued on page 588) 
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THE MOST CHALLENGING WORLD IN HISTORY 


OU WHO MOLD the minds of 
Y¥ genus Americans help every 
day to determine whether those 
young persons will meet the chal- 
lenge of tomorrow's world with 
courage and intelligence—or with 
bewilderment and frustration. 


“ 


Young people today face “a 
world they did not make.” In it, 
with the preparation you give 
them, they will seek their oppor- 
tunities, find their destinies. 

The new part the United States 
must play in world leadership 
calls for unusual ability in wise 
and creative citizenship. What- 
ever contributes toward develop- 
ment of civic, national and world- 
mindedness has importance for 
the well-being of our nation and 
of the entire world. 

Periodicals strongly promote 
the gaining of broad information 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


concerning all problems of the 
day. The Reader’s Digest pro- 
vides a teaching service that has 
place and high respect in 70,000 
of the nation’s classrooms. 

Many foremost educators of 
the United States endorse The 
Reader’s Digest as a broadening 
influence in the lives of young 
Americans. 

Especially interesting among 
comments of approval by well- 
known educational authorities 
are the words of Dr. Wayne O. 
Reed, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Lincoln, 
Nebraska: 

“Teachers have a_ tremen- 

dous responsibility and op- 

portunity for developing a 

citizenry skilled in the ways 

of democracy, disposed to 
live by democratic ideals, 


Tne Reader's Digest 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


and determined .that men 
everywhere shall be free. The 
Reader’s Digest is in an espe- 
cially unique position, be- 
cause of its wide use in the 
schools to play an important 
part in strengthening the 
walis of democracy.” 


Thousands of teachers in the 
United States daily endorse the 
principles expressed by Dr. Reed, 
using in their classrooms The 
Reader’s Digest and its supple- 
mentary educational material, in- 
cluding the special 16-page insert 
of reading and vocabulary exer- 
cises, and the 24-page “Teaching 
Guide.” To those teachers, The 
Reader’s Digest gives service of 
constant value, helping them to 
prepare young minds today to 
face the challenging world of 
tomorrow. 
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(Continued from page 586) 

W. H. Auden will receive the $1,000 poetry 
prize of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
not for any one work but rather for the beauty of 
his poetry, the effectiveness of his satire, and his 
variety of poetic forms. Mr. Auden is at present a 
professor of literature at Swarthmore. eS 
The Howells Medal, another academy award, will 
go to Booth Tarkington. He will be the first man 
to receive this particular medal since 1921. It is 
given only once in five years; earlier recipients have 
been Ellen Glasgow, Pearl Buck, Willa Cather, and 
Mary Wilkins Freeman. 


DIED 


FEBRUARY 21 (Delayed notice). Emil S. Fischer, 
authority on China and banker; in Tientsin, China; 
seventy-nine. Fischer, a prisoner of the Japanese, 
was born in Vienna and had lived in China since 
1895. He was the author of a guidebook to Tient- 
sin and a work on Tibet priests. 


MARCH 2. Emily Carr, author and artist; in Van- 
couver; seventy-four. She wrote about and painted 
the Indians of British Columbia. 


MARCH 6. Hugh Byas, newspaperman and au- 
thority on Japan; at New Haven, Connecticut; 
seventy. He was for many years the Tokyo corre- 


spondent for the New York Times and also for the 
London Times. His works include The Japanese 
Enemy (1942) and Government by Assassination 
(1942). 


MARCH 11. Francis Carlin, mystical poet; in New 
York City; sixty-two. Carlin was working in a 
department store when his first volume of poems 
(My Ireland) was published in 1918. Five years 
later he quit his job and continued to write in al- 
most complete seclusion. He published many poems 
in Magazines. 


MarRCH 12. Dr. Bernard Drachman; in New York 
City; eighty-three. He was the author of From the 
Heart of Israel (1905) and Looking at America 
(1934) and many monographs and articles. 


MaRCH 13. Rev. Dr. Burris A. Jenkins, writer and 
former president of the University of Kentucky; at 
El Centro, California; seventy-five. Among his 
books are My Job Preaching and Just at Sun-up 


MARCH 15. Drieu La Rochelle, writer of the 
younger French introspective school; in Paris. He 
committed suicide after a French court had ordered 
his arrest for collaborationist activities. 


MaRCH 19. Enos B. Comstock, writer and illus- 
trator; at Leonia, New Jersey; sixty-five. He was 
known especially for his “tuck me in” stories for 
children. 

(Continued on page 597) 





EXHIBIT OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Trinidad Public Library, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, B.W 1. 


This exhibit was displayed on bookshelves ; 


the top shelf was covered with buff paper 


(ordinarily used in cheap binding projects) on which the trimmed book jackets were pasted. 
The frieze at the bottom for decoration was made of plain white paper on which were pasted 
figures cut out from the various book jackets, spacing them so that the larger figures filled 


the spaces between the jackets. 


The centerpiece will be recognized as a reproduction of 


“This little pig went to market’”—one of Leslie Brooke's illustration in Ring o' Roses. 
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MAY 2 
Melvin K. Whiteleather 


MAIN STREET'S 
NEW NEIGHBORS 


An exciting analysis of our new position 















in world affairs. 
$3.00 
MAY 3 
Letitia Preston Osborne 


THEY CHANGE , 
THEIR SKIES 


A gay, civilized story of life and love 
under a warm Latin sun. 


$2.50 


MAY 2 
Martha Bensley Bruere 


YOUR 
FORESTS 


Foreword by Gifford Pinchot. The story 
of America’s forests—how they are cared 
for, developed, conserved and used. 56 
photographic illustrations and an end- 
paper map of U.S. and Canadian forests. 


$2.50 


MAY 16 
Cornelia Spencer 


THE LAND OF THE 
CHINESE PEOPLE 


A clear, brief picture of China and her 
people. Index, maps and 50 illustrations 
from photographs. 


$2.00 


Philadelphia - J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY - 


LIPPINCOTT MAY LEADERS cece 


MAY 23 
Jane Abbott 


MARY PATTEN'S 


DAUGHTERS 


A warmly human story of a success- 
ful career-woman and her daughters. 


$2.00 


Patricia Wentworth 


SILENCE 
IN COURT 


An exciting new mystery for Went- 
worth fans. A Main Line Mystery. 


$2.00 


MAY BOOKS for YOUNG AMERICANS 


MAY 16 
Irmengarde Eberle 


THE VERY GOOD 


NEIGHBORS 


The delightful adventures in neigh- 
borliness of the Carillos family from 
Mexico. Ages 7-11. A Junior Liter- 
ary Guild Selection. 30 illustrations 
in color by Flora De Muth. 


$2.00 


JUNE 
Marshall McClintock 


THE STORY OF 
WAR WEAPONS 


A history of the development of war 
weapons from the cave man’s first 
club through the’ Bazooka. 80 line- 
cuts by Robin King. Ages 12-16. 


$2.00 
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Lavinia R. Davis 


HE hazards of libel, so far as Lavinia Davis is 

concerned, are very slight—unless she has 
lately begun to draw on a whole new field of ma- 
terial. For a very few years ago, when asked 
whether her characters were drawn from life, she 
explained that only three would fit that category 
and all of these were horses ‘dead for at least fif- 
teen years.” (One of these was Cassandra, the big 
chestnut hunter in Hobby Horse Hill, a complete 
copy of an Irish hunter called Bally Hooley, once 
owned by the author's sister.) 

Lavinia (Riker) Davis was born in 1909 in New 
York City, but spent most of her childhood in 
Red Bank, New Jersey. She first wanted to write, 
she says, at the age of seven, and three years later 
she thought she might combine a literary career 
with the showing of prize saddle horses. During 
her teens she tried a lot of verse—sitting up until 
the early morning hours—but it was “excessively 
bad” and “‘laid the foundations of a... monu- 
mental collection of rejection slips’ from innum- 
erable magazines. One of these early poems—on 
the Nativity — was, however, published (in the 
Churchman, and anonymously, and even that piece, 
she said, might never have reached print had her 
father not known the editor). When she was six- 
teen she became absorbed in the ‘‘social whirl’ and 
until about the time of her graduation from the 
Brearley School in 1928 she virtually forgot about 
writing. 

In 1930, the year of her marriage to Wendell 
Davis, a New York lawyer, she worked for a short 
time on Fortune as a research assistant. Some of 
the material gathered in the course of this job was 
later revamped to form a collection of short stories 
called Adventures in Steel, a children’s book pub- 
lished in 1938. (Her explorations within the steel 
industry could never be called “armchair,” for 
many of her facts were gathered with “some hesi- 
tation while standing around on unfinished sky- 
scrapers... ."’ About this time she began, too, to 
write short factual articles, some of which were 
published in Country Life, American Home, and 
the New Canaan (Connecticut) Advertiser. In the 
year following she began doing book reviews and 
wrote one weekly for the now defunct New Canaan 
Gazette. 

Her formal invasion of the juvenile field came in 
i933, and for the past twelve years she has con- 
fined herself largely to writing or illustrating for 
children (except for occasional short articles for 
Better Homes and Gardens, This Week, etc., and a 
Bibliography of the Writings of Edith Wharton, 
published in 1933). A lot of tales for children had 
appeared before 1936 but it was not until that year 
that her first book, The Keys to the City, came out; 
and numerous titles have followed it, many of 
which involve the pleasanter aspects of life in the 
country (e.g., Hobby Horse Hill). In 1942 she 
published a book of stories about European chil- 
dren who had been brought to the United States at 
the beginning of the wat (Americans Every One). 
Her last two titles in the children’s field are A Very 
Special Pet, with pictures by Kurt Wiese, first pub- 
lished in Story Parade, and A Sea Between, an 
“honest-to-goodness love story of a ‘teen-age girl.” 
With the publication of Evidence Unseen, in the 
spring of 1945, Lavinia Davis becomes a “Crime 
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Club” author. Her previous mystery stories have 
been written for her juvenile audience. 

Mrs. Davis spends some of the winter months in 
New York and the rest of the year makes her home 
at Still Farm, Brookfield Centre, Connecticut. Her 
husband is on,active duty as a lieutenant colonel in 
the Army Air Force, and she is kept more than busy 
looking after their five children and helping at 
times with the dairying. She is an ardent gardener 
and believes in letting a youngster have a hand in a 
vegetable plot as soon as he is able to hold a trowel; 
and when he’s old enough to choose his ‘crop’ he 
should, she says, be given a plot—however smal 
and allowed to do it all from planting to harvesting 

Many, perhaps, would take issue with her on her 
theories about writing for children. She believes 
that youngsters don’t care anything about “‘style as 
such” but demand that the stories be ‘‘real and con- 
vincing.”’ (She does not, however, proceed with this 
notion and apply it to the survival of classics in the 
juvenile field; here, surely, the style does impress 
the child, albeit unconsciously, while at the same 
time the subject matter may be quite unreal and 
more pleasant than convincing.) Mrs. Davis has 
tried to set down a number of fundamental reasons 
why people write children’s books. She denies the 
popular charge that they are too often written by 
writers who have failed in the general literary field 
or by people who merely want to find some kind of 
outlet for their fondness of children. Basically, 
from her own experience, the motive is one of 
pleasure, the delight in seeing small and ordinary 
things brought into graphic and tactile form. And 
beyond this, she explains, quoting a formula call- 
ing for “anything but drink, bridge, and sex,” there 
is an almost unheard-of freedom of subject matter. 
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HELP BUILD A ‘““ONE WORLD” PEACE 


BRING THE WORLD 
INTO YOUR LIBRARY 


Subscribe NOW to 


PEOPLE 
THROUGH 
BOOKS 


a new monthly bulletin for 
librarians 





FOUNDED FOR YOU! 


People through Books has been founded by the East and West Association, a non-profit non- 
partisan organization which seeks through all popular media to further understanding among 
peoples. It is intended to answer the queries of librarians regarding the authenticity and value 
of books new and old about the various peoples of the world. In attractive printed form, this 
illustrated bulletin brings to you books and program features to broaden your horizons. 


FEATURING .... 


“PERSONALLY I THINK”—an exclusive monthly feature by PEARL S. BUCK 

LEAD REVIEW OF EAST-WEST BOOK OF THE MONTH—\the best book about peoples 
as selected by a Board of Judges—HARRY HANSEN, FREDERIC MELCHER, HOUSTON PETER- 
SON, JEAN BLACKWELL 

PROFILE OF AUTHOR OF KEYNOTE BOOK 

“FLESH AND BLOOD” SUPPLEMENTARY BOOK LIST 

PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 

FILMS AND EXHIBITS SOURCES 

WE TUNE IN. .'. PEOPLE TO PEOPLE—news and notes of libraries around the world 

WHAT LIBRARIES ARE DOING—reports of successful ‘people meet people” projects 

PHOTOGRAPHS and brief reviews of newest books and magazine articles about peoples of 
various countries 


am mH EEE a Heme mea aaa ae eee SS eS SS 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


4 EAST AND WEST ASSOCIATION a 
40 EAST 49th STREET a 
i NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
4 Please send me a complimentary copy of current issue highlighting ‘‘Solution in Asia’’. i 
Enclosed is check —— money order —— for $3.50 for annual subscription. i 
a 
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Elizabeth 


HEN Elizabeth Foster was a small child she 

did what thousands of youngsters do: tried 
a secret hand at poetry. But several factors were 
decidedly in her favor. One of these was the in- 
fluence of her father, Maximilian Foster, novelist, 
journalist, and playwright; another was the free- 
dom and quiet of a well stocked library. She might, 
she says, have been a poet, “if F.P.A. had not left 
the Tribune.” Beyond the keeper of the ‘“Conning 
Tower” nobody encouraged her in these lyric 
efforts. But a break with poetry was not a break 
with writing. 

She was born in Cleveland, Ohio, July 1, 1905, 
yet she is an Ohioan only by circumstance, for her 
family was in the Midwest only temporarily. Her 
father and mother (Elizabeth Dickson Foster) re- 
turned shortly to Maine. And she herself has al- 
ways remained firmly rooted in the Rangeley region. 
In spite of sojourns in France and in England, she 
would “claim allegiance to a pine tree if [she] 
lived in Siam.” 

Before entering Miss Porter’s School at Farming- 
ton, Connecticut, she was sent to a private school in 
Palo Alto and to a French school and the Froebel 
League in New York. Her first memories of the 
Maine woods go back to streaks of sun that came 
through the chinks of a cabin—not a cabin in the 
prairie sense but one quite thoroughly fitted with 
modern conveniences. It was in this region that she 
first learned to fish for trout with a fly, to shoot a 
bird on the wing, to build a fire “without burning 
down the forest,’” and to cook. (In fact the guides 
who accompanied the family into the woods taught 
her not only the principles of outdoor cooking but 
the science of cooking almost without equipment. ) 
She still regards angling as a first-class pastime even 
though it is an “‘anti-social sport.” 

On leaving Farmington she spent three years at 
the Art Students’ League in New York. She knew 
at the time that she would never make a good artist, 
but she also knew that she would some day look 
back on that experience as a decidedly valuable one 
(and she has). Except for a few portraits of her 
children, Nancy and Mariana, she has since done 
almost nothing in the art field. 

After leaving the league she tried the School of 
Journalism at Columbia, but “got nowhere.” Then, 
in 1928, she went abroad and spent half a year in 
England. She had been there once before—when 
she was only three—but this return visit, she says, 
‘did more for her education than all other schools 
combined.” 

She came back to the States and was married not 
long afterward to Lloyd Mann (1929). They were 
divorced ten years later. 

In the very early ‘thirties, with “not much 
money” she began to try a hand at writing, i.e., not 
as a diversion but as a profession. She sold her first 
article—on gardening—to Good Housekeeping, but 
felt that she was really not getting down to work 
seriously until she was offered the job of editing the 
North Shore Almanac, a supplement to a chain of 
Long Island newspapers. This job turned out to be 
the best possible kind of workout for a fledgling. 
She wrote copy, solicited advertising, and even took 
the photos to the engravers; but what was more 
important she learned something about make-up 
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and typography. Moreover, she learned to set type 
and to “tell the difference between Baskerville and 
Caslon Old Style.’ Perhaps the best discipline of 
all was the necessity for writing not only accurately 
but speedily, and without losing sight of a certain 
readability of style. 

Singing Beach, her first novel, came out in 1941; 
and between it and Dirigo Point (1944) came The 
Days Between. Until a couple of years ago she had 
never thought of writing juveniles. But one day 
she told her daughter Nancy a tale about Gigi, a 
merry-go-round horse, and it suddenly occurred to 
her that it was worth writing down. She asked her 
friend Ilse Bischoff to do the illustrations and the 
“collaboration” was entirely successful; the full 
title is Gigi: The Story of a Merry-go-Round Horse 
(1944). She is now starting a sequel to it which 
should be out before too long. And only a few 
weeks ago she did the last paragraph of her first 
nonfiction book, a piece on Maine. She has no 
doubt about the fate of a book on this subject, and 
would even go so far as to say that anything about 
that region will sell; it is tentatively scheduled for 
spring 1946 publication, but may come out before 
that time. 

With her two daughters she spends her winters 
in New York and her summers in Maine, either at 
Rangeley or on the Coast. 

B. ALSTERLUND 


sc Ss 


Writers and radio commentators paid tribute on 
March 30 to the late Romain Rolland, at a memorial 
meeting in Carnegie Hall, sponsored by the Neu 
Masses. & %& & The Purple Heart was awarded 
posthumously to Raymond Clapper, killed in a 
plane crash on Kwajalein atoll in the Marshal! Is- 
lands, February 3, 1944. Mrs. Clapper accepted the 
medal “for him and our children,” Janet, twenty- 
one, and Peter, eighteen. 
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1, ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


World’s best known reference library 
. . .» treasury of man’s knowledge 
through the ages . . . 24 volumes 
. - - 500,000 indexed items. 








2. BRITANNICA JUNIOR. For solving 
reference problems of students of 
elementary and junior high school 
age ... 12 volumes of facts, maps, 
pictures . . . 50,000 indexed items. 








3. BRITANNICA WORLD ATLAS. 


A world at your finger-tips . . . 126 
full-color maps . . . geographical 
and trade statistics charted, com- 
pared, indexed. 




















A TREASURY 
OF MAN’S 
KNOWLEDGE 


¢ Every librarian knows the value of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica as an easy-to-use source of authentic infor- 
mation. What you may not know, however, is that a 
careful plan of continuous annual revision enables the 
various Britannica publications to keep abreast of a 
changing world. 


¢ The 1945 printings—fresh and new—demonstrate 
even more clearly than ever before the flexibility of 
editing and preparation that has made Britannica the 
standard reference work of educators and librarians 
for generations. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., through its 

Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching Films 

(formerly Eastman), now offers the foremost col- 

lection of sound and silent motion pictures avail- 

able for teaching purposes. We will be glad to give 

you further information about these films, and our 

new “Lease-to-Own” plans. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


IMPRIMATUR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





For complete information on this 4-point library Reference 
Program, fill in and mail the attached coupon —today. 








ew ee eee 
I ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
| 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 64, Ill. 
Please send me information. No obligation, of course. 
4 _] Encyclopaedia Britannica C) Britannica World Atlas 
i | Britannica Junior C) Britannica Book of the Year 
I 
t Name ans iz Title 
4. BRITANNICA BOOK OF TiiE YEAR. Pilea vag be 
l-volume encyclopaedia of 1944 I 
world events . . . 1,000,000 words | Street Sane 2 ee ; one. en 
. entirely new from cover to cover. I 
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Toward FREEDOM from 
WANT and FEAR 


GUARANTEED 
ANNUAL 
WAGES 


Chernick and Hellickson 


A new way for working 
together for greater pro- 
duction, greater purchasing 
power—-a new weapon in 
fighting for freedom from 
want, freedom from fear. 
Timely and important this 
book offers to an alert 
public the first substantial 
treatment of the Guar- 
ANTEED ANNUAL WAGE. 

To date management- 
initiated, the guaranteed 
annual wage plan now has 
the backing of large seg- 
ments of labor, increasing 
its prospects of workability. 
The authors, Mr. Jack 
Chernick, economist, the 
University of Manitoba, 
and Mr. George Hellick- 
son, assistant city editor, 
Minneapolis Star-Journal, 
travelled last summer to all 
the principal plants where 
the annual wage schemes 
are in effect and talked 
with those responsible for 
them. The finished book is 
a presentation of all the 
arguments, pro and con, 
from the point of view of 
both labor and manage- 
ment, and above all, from 
the point of view of the 
community as a whole. 


June 2. $2.50 
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The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





{Epiror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin ace open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Swiss Exchanges 


To the Editor: 


The Washington office of the American Library 
Association Board on International Relations has 
received from the Division of Cultural Cooperation 
of the Department of State a list of sixty-eight 
Swiss institutions receiving periodicals on exchange 
from the United States, some six hundred in 
number. 

The first title listed is Abridged Scientific Publi- 
cations, Research Laboratory, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York. The last is Zoological 
Scientific Contributions of the New York Zoologi- 
cal Society. The record comes from Marcel Godet, 
Director of the Swiss National Library, through 
Leland Harrison, American Minister to Switzer- 
land. 

Switzerland hopes that exchange relations may 
be resumed as soon as postal relations become nor- 
mal once more. This note is sent to let the issuing 
offices in this country know of this hope and to 
assure retention of back numbers and provision of 
future current issues to complete Swiss files when 
conditions permit. 

The university library at Basle and the central 
library at Zurich were unable to list their ex- 
changes. So too the library of the League of Na 
tions at Geneva made no report. 

H. M. LyDENBERG, Director 
American Library Association 
International Relations Office 
Library of Congress Annex, Study 251 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Rocky Mountain Institute 


To the Editor: 

The Rocky Mountain Rural Library Institute, 
under the joint sponsorship of the Colorado A & M 
College and the School of Librarianship of the 
University of Denver, will be held from July 23 
through August 10, 1945. The institute will be 
held in two sections, either of which may be regis- 
tered for separately. The first section, of one week, 
will be held in Fort Collins from July 23 through 
July 27, while the second section, of two weeks, 
will be held in Denver from July 30 through 
August 10. 

The institute will pay particular attention to the 
special problems of the Rocky Mountain region, 
such as library services to sparsely populated sec- 
tions, and in regions where geographical features 
make communications between parts of the service 
areas difficult. 

It will be possible to register for either of the 
sections separately, or for both as a single unit. 
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Both sessions will be conducted on the “round 
table” or “workshop” basis and will be open to any 
persons who care to attend, although work for 
credit will be permitted only after consultation with 
the persons in charge of the schools concerned. 
For further information write to: 
James G. Hopeson, Librarian 

Colorado A & M College 

Fort Collins, Colorado 
HARRIET E. Howe, Director 

School of Librarianship 

University of Denver 

211 15th Street, Denver 2, Colorado 


Something New Added 


To the Editor: 


A group of more than one hundred school li- 
brarians from throughout the Southern California 
area met at the Los Angeles Public Library to take 
part in a “‘problem clinic.” The board of “experts” 
included seven librarians, representing various 
types of schools, from elementary to junior college. 
Each expert spoke on a subject selected from those 
which had previously been submitted by members 
of the group. These subjects included some of the 
specific and practical problems confronting school 
librarians> stimulating interest on the part of fac- 
ulty and administration, simplified library records, 
book buying, teaching the use of the library to the 
entire student body, publicity, reducing book losses. 

Following the discussion by each expert, there 
were questions and comments by other librarians 
present. 

The informal conference proved to be very help- 
ful, especially since many persons were present who 
have only recently become librarians. Other groups 
might be interested in holding similar problem 
clinics. 

EsTHER §. SCHUSTER, Chairman 
Publicity Committee 
School Library Association of California, 
Southern Section 


Book Prizes 


To the Editor: 


I think you and the librarians whom you serve 
so well will be interested in knowing about a little 
game we are running on our program. As you 
know, we are interested in making our audience 
aware of all sorts of things, and one of the things 
we particularly like to do is stimulate interest in 
good reading. This game does it! 

We are giving each day a quotation from one of 
the classics and asking the listeners to let us know 
the correct source and why they like it. The best 
letter each day gets—you've guessed it!—a book as 
a prize. This has the double purpose of encourag- 
ing the use of libraries, since in many or most cases 
they will have to go to the library to find the 
ue it also encourages the owning of good 

s. 

The first week, when we quoted from the Bible, 
we had over fifteen hundred letters in response. 
The prizes were copies of Mary Ellen Chase's 
Bible and the Common Reader or a two-volume 
anthology of English literature. Other prizes will 
be a complete Shakespeare, The Odyssey, and so on. 

Bessie BEATTY 
WOR, New York City 


(Continued on page 596) 
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TOWARD ECONOMIC 
SECURITY 


PROSPERITY: We Can 
Have It If We Want It 


By Murray Shields, Economist, Irving 
Trust Company. and Donald B. Wood- 
ward, Research Asst. to the President, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


The problem of transforming our 
postwar human, material, and techno- 
logical resources into prosperity and 
jobs is presented here by two disting- 
uished American economists who out- 
line their program for postwar prosperi- 
ty. Their program is economically 
dependable, realistic in the sense that it 
is possible of achievement and such as 
to provide the basis for solid hope that 
our people will have jobs in prosperous 
businesses after the war. $2.00 


MANAGEMENT AT THE 
BARGAINING TABLE 


By Lee E. Hill, Vice-President, Allis 

Chalmers Mfg. Co., and Charles E. 

Hook, Jr., Secretary, Rustless Iron 
and Steel Corp. 


A frank, exhaustive discussion of col- 
lective-bargaining problems and _tech- 
nique, from the viewpoint of informed 
and enlightened industrial management. 
Considers collective bargaining in com- 
parison to other aspects of the em- 
ployee-management relationship, and 
gives special attention to WLB de- 
cisions and procedures. $3.00 


AIR POWER FOR PEACE 


By Eugene E. Wilson, Vice Chairman 
of United Airc--*t Corporation 


The first sound appraisal of the true 
value of air power and its impact upon 
military and economic security. The 
book spotlights the importance of civil 
aviation and aircraft manufacturing, as 
well as military and naval air forces. 
Shows how a dominant air power will 
bolster the national economy and what 
it can accomplish to enhance our physi- 
cal and economic security. Emphasizes 
the importance to our peace and pros- 
perity of maintaining our dominant 
position in air power. Illustrated. $2.00 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO.., Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. New York 18 
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Librarians all—if you want to please 
The children that won’t attend 
Give them these books by 
JOSEPHINE PEASE 

With pictures by ESTHER FRIEND 







Does Helen when 
she takes her scrub 


Leave dirty water 
in the tub? ; 


t 
Does James adopt an air funereal 
When urged and coaxed to 
eat his cereal? 


In THE HAPPY BOOK’S gay 
pictures and text 


Fun comes first and reform. 
comes next, 


Ages 3-7 







$2.00 
WU, 


—4 ¥ J 


THIS IS THE WORLD 
is a lovely book 
"Bout sun and 
stars and stream 
and brook, 


The land we live in, broad and wide, 
And the children on the other side! 


How the earth turns, what 
makes the sea — 


It’s the perfect “first geography”! 
Ages 5-9 $2.50 


COMPANY 


San Francisco 


RAND MSNALLY & 


New York CHICAGO 
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(Continued from page 595) 
Libraries Can Help 


To the Editor: 

The War Food Administration is seeking the aid 
of libraries in its program to salvage used house 
hold fats. As a part of this program it is printing 
a supply of bookmarks which carry the following 
title “Wanted! 250 Million Pounds Kitchen Fats 
for War Use,” and which it hopes libraries will 
distribute to their adult and juvenile patrons who 
in turn will carry the message into their homes. 

If your library is willing to assist in this project, 
the War Food Administration will be glad to send 
you a quantity of bookmarks—tready in April. This 
quantity will be sufficient to furnish approximately 
500 copies for each branch. We shall have a smal! 
stock in reserve, and should you. feel that you could 
use a slightly larger quantity, please let us know 

If, for any reason, you will not be able to dis 
tribute the bookmarks, please notify us. As we are 
desirous of making the most effective distribution 
possible of the bookmarks available, we shall appre 
ciate your help. 

RALPH M. DUNBAR 
Chief, Library Service Division 
Federal Security Agency 
U.S. Office of Education 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Carnegie Scholarships 


To the Editor: 

Carnegie Library School of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology will award several scholarships of $300 
each for the year 1945-1946. Recommendations 
from librarians in behalf of college graduates wil! 
be given especial attention. Applications should be 
sent, before June 1, to: 

FRANCES H. KELLY, Associate Director 
Carnegie Library School 
4400 Forbes Street 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Recommendation 


To the Editor: 

I have just read in the March 1945 issue of the 
American Teacher an article by Samuel Sass called 
“The Librarian—Stepchild of the Professions.” It 
is a very interesting presentation of the library 
salary situation which should have wide reading 

FRANCIS H. HENSHAW, Librarian 
Berkshire Athenaeum 
Pittsfield, Massachusett 


Time for a Change 


To the Editor: 


I have read the March Bulletin through with 
both pleasure and profit. I do not, however, agree 
with Nina Hayes as to the modern American li- 
brarian. I think such types as she describes are in 
the minority, and if they exist in libraries as Miss 
Ireland and Miss Garrison point out, it is due to 
the lack of supervision by either the head librarian 
or the supervisor. After the ‘‘Sourpuss”’ series 
and anyone can point out the unsuccessful librarian 
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—why not, for a change, something on the success- 
ful librarian from the viewpoint of personality. I 
am sure it would do us all good. 
HILDEGARDE LEMCKE, Librarian 
St. Luke’s Hospital 
Amsterdam Avenue and 113th Street 
New York City 


Our Fan Mail 


To the Editor: 


Again it is a genuine pleasure to congratulate 
you on the March issue of the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin. It is a fine job. 

The many faceted and withal wholly practical 
concentration on public relations can scarcely fail 
to do much to stimulate all librarians to pick up 
their feet and tackle the old job with renewed vigor 
and imagination. 

Cora M. Beatty, Chief 
Department of Membership Organi- 
zation and Information 
American Library Association 
Chicago, Illinois 


To the Editor: 


My heartiest congratulations on your March Pub- 
lic Relations Number, which is an outstanding ad- 
dition to a much needed field. Your several articles 
on planning and lesser emphasis on projects are 
right in line with our thinking. 

WILLIAM BACON, Librarian 
Erie, Pennsylvania, Public Library 


Librarians’ Guide 


The Faxon Librarians’ Guide to Periodicals and 
American Subscription Catalog for 1944-1945 is 
ready. Copies are free upon request to the F. W. 
Faxon Company, 83 Francis Street, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 

Ss 8 


NOTES AND QUOTES 


(Continued from page 588) 
MARCH 19. Caroline Hazard, educator, author, and 
painter; at Santa Barbara, California; eighty-eight. 
Miss Hazard was president of Wellesley from 1889 
to 1910. She published more than twenty volumes 
and was an authority on Rhode Island local history. 


MARCH 19 (Delayed notice). Julian Tennyson, 
writer and great-grandson of Lord Tennyson; in 
Burma, on active service. 


MarcH 20. Lord Alfred Douglas, author, poet, 
and friend of Oscar Wilde; at Lancing, Sussex, 
England; seventy-four. He was said to be the best 
living master of the English sonnet. Among his 
works are: The City of the Soul (1899), Sonnets 
and Lyrics (1935), and Oscar Wilde; A Summing 
Up (1940). 


MARCH 22 (Reported). Prof. John Huizinga, 
Dutch educator and essayist; in occupied Holland; 
seventy-two. He published many works on litera- 
ture and cultural history. He was a staunch anti- 
Nazi, and was held for a time by the Germans as 
a hostage. 


MARCH 29. Sarah A. Eddy, writer of animal books; 
at Portsmouth, Rhode Island; ninety-three. 
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WHY BUSINESS REACTIONS occur in 
cycles . . . why there will be another 
business boom in 1947. 


WHY CONNECTICUT ranks first in 
producing American leaders. 


WHY MAN'S SKIN enables him to live 


in all climates. 

WHY MAN'S APPEARANCE ON THE 
EARTH depends upon the fact that 
water expands when it freezes. 

WHY NEw ZEALANDERS are the 


healthiest and most vigorous people 
in the world. 


MAINSPRINGS OF 
CIVILIZATION 


By Ellsworth Huntington 


WHAT MAKES MANKIND “TICK”? 








From the beginning to the last 
page, Dr. Huntington takes you 
“behind the scenes’’ and explains 
the “why’s and wherefore’s’’ that 
are responsible for our complex 
civilization. He discusses the vital 
roles of biological inheritance and 
physical environment in molding 
diverse types of society and shap- 
ing the course of history. He 
shows the importance of geog- 
raphy and climate in influencing 
the development of human cul- 
ture. 


An important book for the scien- 
tific-minded . . . be sure to have 
it on hand. May, 1945—$4.75 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 4th Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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LINGUAPHONE ROOMS 
IN LIBRARIES 


A number of progressive libraries 
throughout the country have introduced 
a new and timely service to card holders 
by opening Linguaphone rooms or booths. 


Here card holders, singly or in groups, 
pursue the study of languages by the 
most approved modern method, by lis- 
tening to the voices of native teachers 
as recorded in the 


Spectacied Owl 


of So. America. LINGUAPHONE 








. 
They see well Conversational Courses 
in daytime, too. in 29 world-languages 
To open a Linguaphone Room is simple 
and inexpensive. It consists merely of 
sets of Linguaphone records in the lan 
A A guages desired, with the appropriate text 
books. All Linguaphone records may be 
. @ played on any standard phonograph. 
by R. Marlin Perkins f 
Director Lincoln Park Zoo, Chicago sid aaa gg pean — 
panis ussian nese ebrew 
81 PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR IN 94 PAGES Portuguese Polish Japanese Syriac 
> — Fre ech ersia Afri 
SAID May Lamberton Becker of the N.Y oo A i —_— 
Herald Tribune: “I have seen many good Italian Norwegian Hindustani Hausa 
books about animals but none has _ inter- Dutch Finnish - Sengali Esperanto 
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An Encyclopedia of the News! 


FIRST AID TO BUSY PEOPLE: 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS STUDENTS TEACHERS 
EXECUTIVES LAWYERS CLERGYMEN 
WRITERS SPEAKERS LIBRARIANS 


To keep you well-informed and up-to-date, you need 


FACTS-ON-FILE 


Would you like to condense 100 hours of 
weekly reading into 30 minutes, without 
missing a single important fact or event? 
Do you wish to have every major subject 
and news event at your fingertips—con- 
densed, sorted, filed and indexed for ready 
reference? FACTS ON FILE does it for 
you by means of a weekly 8-page digest 
and cumulative index that covers world 
news in capsule form, stripped of verbiage, 
opinion and comment. 


Complete News Coverage 
FACTS ON FILE saves you hours of read- 


ing time, improves your fund of knowl- 
edge, gives you all the news of the world 
—including: 


® WORLD WAR II ® BUSINESS 

® NATIONAL and ® SCIENCE 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS ® RELIGION 

® LATIN AMERICA ® SPORTS 

® FINANCE ® THE ARTS 

® EDUCATION ® OBITUARIES 


in handy reference form. Authoritative, 
concise, easy to read. 


Saves You Time 
With FACTS ON FILE you can discard 


your clippings, notes, and stacks of 
magazines. Acclaimed a “MIRACLE OF 
CONDENSATION,” FACTS ON FILE is 
endorsed by prominent leaders in all walks 
of life as invaluable for quickly locating 
facts, checking dates, figures, speeches and 
names. Busy executives, speakers, govern- 
ments, schools, libraries, business firms, 
subscribe to FACTS ON FILE as the 
ONLY publication of its kind in America. 


Edw. VanWesterborg, Pres. 
FACTS-ON-FILE, Inc. Dept. M. 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18,N. Y. 





WORLD NEWS DIGEST 
AND INDEX 


Each weekly Digest comes to you with a 
Cumulative Index that keeps FACTS ON 
FILE up-to-date automatically. Annual vol- 
umes available for each year since 1941. 


How To Subscribe 
FACTS-ON-FILE is available in two ways. 


You can purchase Annual Yearbooks for 
each year since 1941. Each volume con- 
tains all the news of the world for the year 
—condensed, indexed, and cross-indexed 
—approximately 550 pages of news sum- 
maries and indexes, printed on fine book 
paper and handsomely bound in smart, 
durable silver-stamped buckram. Volumes 
are available for 1941-2-3-4 at $20 each. 
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the Weekly News Digests complete with 
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handsome deluxe silver-stamped binder 
with the first issue (size 942” x 11146”). 
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on your letterhead. With your trial sub- 
scription we will include the complete 
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Valuable as a date-source for the year’s 
news events. 


Enter your subscription NOW as the sup- 
ply is limited. Satisfaction is guaranteed 
or your money immediately refunded. 


( ) Send me the complete service at the special price of $97.50. 
( ) Lenclose $1 for 5-weeks’ trial service which entitles me to complete 1944 Annual 
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They Burned the Books 


By Stephen Vincent Benét 


Stephen Vincent Benét wrote this script which was broadcast under 
the auspices of the Council on Books in Wartime and the Writers’ 
War Board over the NBC Network in May 1942. Recently it appeared 
in We Stand United, a volume of radio scripts by Benét, from which it 
is reproduced here with the permission of the publisher, Farrar and 
Rinehart. Asterisks indicate omissions due to lack of space. 


[Program opens with a rush of Fire-Music, swell- 
ing and then subsiding; as music subsides, a 
heavy, ominous bell tolls] 

NARRATOR: Nine! Nine iron years of terror 
and evil! 

Nine years since a fire was lighted in a public 

square, in Berlin. 

Nine years since the burning of the books! Do 

you remember ? 

Write it down in your calendars, May 10, 1933, 

And write it down in red by the light of fire. 
[Crackle of flames, not too big} 

These are people who work by fire. 

The Reichstag went up in flames that February 

And in March they got their majority and moved in, 

The storm-troopers, the heroes of the beer-hall 

Putsch, 

The boys with a taste for beatings and executions, 

The limping doctor, the swollen ex-Army pilot, 

Gangster and bravo, hoodlum and trigger-man, 

Led by the screaming voice that is war and hate, 

Moved in on Germany like a cloud of locusts, 

Having planned and plotted for long. 

They strangled the German Republic and moved in. 
[Crackle of flames] 

~—And people said, “Well, that’s interesting, isn’t 

it?” 
* * 


That was March fifth. They burned the books 
May tenth. 
Why bother about the books ? 


* * * 
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A book’s a book. It's paper, ink and print. 
If you stab it, it won't bleed. 
If you beat it, it won't bruise. 
If you burn it, it won't scream. 
[Crackle of flames} 
Burn a few books—burn hundreds—burn a mil- 
lion— 
What difference does that make ? 
VOICE OF SCHILLER [firm masculine and 
thouzhtful): 
It does to me. 
Excuse me, sir—my name is Friedrich Schiller, 
A name once not unknown in Germany, 
One of the glories, so they said, of Germany, 
A Germany these robbers never knew. 
Over a century and a half ago 
I spoke and wrote of freedom. 
I spoke against oppressors and dictators. 
I spoke for every man who lifts his head 
And will not bow to tyrants. 
And, though I died, my poems and plays spoke on 
In every tongue, in every land for freedom, 
For that’s what books can do. 
And now, today, in the land where I was born— 
NAZI VOICE: The play, William Tell, by Fried- 
rich Schiller shall no longer be performed on the 
stage. It glorifies a dangerous and unseemly spirit 
of revolt against conquerors. It shall no longer be 
performed on the German stage. This is an order! 
NARRATOR: That's what they do. That's what 
they do to the mind. 
That's what they do to the books of their own great 
dead. 
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That's how they foul the present and the past, 
Shut the dead mouth so that it cannot speak 
Because it spoke far too well. 

Now, here's another ghost, 

Pale, frail, satirical, a mocking spirit, 

But with the light of freedom in his eyes. 
Your name, brave ghost ? 

HEINE'S VOICE [sharp and humorous}: My 

name? It's Heinrich Heine. 

Born to much sorrow, born to be a man. 

Out of my laughter and my heart's despair, 

I made my little songs—such simple songs 
A child could understand them—and grown men 
Remember them and love them all their lives. 
Some were so funny! Some were pitiful. 
And some were trumpet calls for liberty, 
For, though I couldn’t fight, I was a fighter, 
And when my time had come to die, I said 
After long torment in my mattress-grave, 
“Bury me with a sword upon my coffin 

For I have been a soldier of humanity!” 

NARRATOR: A soldier of humanity 
And you deserved that name, 

But now—today—what happens to your songs? 

HEINE: Well—there was one about a lorelei, 
Just a small song. It went—let's see—like this 

[He hums the first bars of “The Lorelei’ to 

faint background music} 
You've heard it, maybe? Many people sing it 
They sang it many years along the Rhine. 
They sing it still. 

NARRATOR: Still ? 

HEINE: Qh, yes. That one of mine they— 
haven't burned. 

That would be just a little difficult. 

Too many Germans know the words by heart. 

So, with totalitarian courtesy, 

They've kept the song—and blotted out my name. 
You see—I was a Jew. 

NAZI VOICE: New editions of the works of the 
Jew, Heinrich Heine, are not desirable. In all text- 
books and anthologies where the words of the song 
“The Lorelei’ appear, the name of the Jew, Heine, 
shall be omitted and the author given as “Author 
Unknown.” 

HEINE [mocking}: Author well-known—since 
1828. Author unknown—since 1933. 

NARRATOR: That's what they do to soldiers of 
humanity! 

That's how they rob the soldier of his sword, 

The dead man of the one thing he may keep, 

His name—his very name! 

Don’t think that’s all. 

Don't think it's just the singers and the poets! 

Light the flames—light the flames—and hear them 
roar! 

See what the flames consume! 

[Fire-Music in. Tramp of feet. Crackle of 

flames} 

They're coming now—the men with the tramping 
feet, 

The hard-faced boys with the truncheons—the new 
order! 

The flames they've lighted howl and leap in the 
square. 
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You can’t set fire to a Reichstag every day, 
But the pyre that they light today shall fling its 
shadows 
In flame and shadow over the whole round world. 
Hear them tramp! They're coming! They bring 
the books to the fire! 
NAZI VOICE: The books of the Jew, Albert 
Einstein—to the flames! 
OTHER VOICES: Sieg Heil! 
[Noise of flames} 
NARRATOR: Einstein, the scientist, 
Who thought in universes. 
Einstein, the man we honor in our land. 
NAZI VOICE: To the flames with him—to the 
flames! 
voices: Sieg Heil! 
NAZI VOICE: The books of Sigmund Freud—to 
the flames! 
[Noise of flames} 
NARRATOR: Freud, prober of the riddles of 
man’s mind, 
World-known, world famous. 
[ Noise of flames} 
NAZI VOICE: To the flames—the flames! 
Burn them—we don't want thought—we don’t 
want mind. 
We want one will, one leader and one folk! 
HEINE'S VOICE [cutting in}: One vast, inexor- 
able stupidity! 
NAZI VOICE: Who said that? Gag him—burn 
him—to the flames! 
To the flames with Heinrich Mann and Thomas 
Mann, 
Gorki the Russian, Schnitzler the Austrian, 
Hemingway, Dreiser, the Americans, 
And now, to the flames with this! 
VOICES: Sieg Heil! 
[Noise of flames} 
NARRATOR: That is the Bible. Would you 
burn God's word ? 
NAZI VOICE: We need no Bible but the words 
of the Leader. 
We have no god except the German gods. 
We have the tanks, the guns, the bombs, the planes 
And that shall be enough! 
voices: Sieg Heil! Sieg Heil! 
HEINE'S VOICE: And yet there shall be weeping 
for this burning, 
Weeping throughout your land. 
The weeping of peor women and old men 
Who loved and trusted in the word of God 
And now are worse than homeless in your world 
For you have taken their last failing hope, 
The promise of their Father and their Lord. 
* * #€ 


NARRATOR: Yes. 
* HE ca 


This battle is not just a battle of lands, 

A war of conquest, a balance-of-power war. 

It is a battle for the mind of man 

Not only for his body. It will decide 

What you and you and you can think and say, 
Plan, dream, and hope for in your inmost minds 
For the next thousand years. 
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Decide whether man goes forward towards the 
light, 

Stumbling and striving, clumsy—but a man— 

Or back to the dark ages, the dark gods, 

The old barbaric forest that is fear. 

Books are not men, and yet they are alive. 

They are man’s memory and his aspiration, 

The link between his present and his past, 

The tools he builds with, all the hoarded thoughts, 

Winnowed and sifted from a million minds, 

Living and dead to guide him on his way. 

Suppose it happened here. 

Suppose the books were burned here. 

This is a school, somewhere in America. 

This is the kind of school we've always had, 

Argued about, paid taxes for, kept on with, 

Because we want our kids to know some things. 

Suppose it happened here. 

{Typical school bell buzzing. Shuffle of feet, 

buzz of voices} [Bell stops] 

VOICE OF A WOMAN TEACHER, MISS WINSLOW: 
The class will come to order. 

[Noise of class settling down} 

MISS WINSLOW: This morning we are going to 
discuss some of the basic American ideas on which 
our nation was founded—freedom, tolerance, lib- 
erty under law. To start the discussion, I am going 
to ask Joe Barnes to recite the Gettysburg Address 
to us. Do you think you can do that without look- 
ing at your book too much, Joe? 

JOE BARNES [an adolescent voice}: I—I guess 
so, Miss Winslow. Studied it last night. 

MISS WINSLOW: Very well, Joe. You may 
begin. 

JOE BARNES: The Gettysburg Address. By 
Abraham Lincoln. “Fourscore and seven years ago 
our fathers brought forth on this continent a new 
nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal.” 

NAZI VOICE: Stop! 

JOE BARNES [continuing uncertainly}: Now 
we are engaged—we are engaged— 

NAZI VOICE: Stop! The words of the Gettys- 
burg Address can no longer be studied in any school 
of our glorious new order! 

[Rustle and protesting murmur from class} 

MISS WINSLOW: But those are the words of 
Lincoln! 

JOE BARNES: But Miss Winslow told me— 


NAZI VOICE: Miss Winslow is no longer your 
teacher. I am your teacher. Attention! 

[Rustle of class} 

When I give the command, you will rise and 
bring your textbooks to my desk. All this nonsense 
of freedom and tolerance—that is finished. All this 
nonsense of men being equal—that is finished. We 
shall give you new textbooks. The old ones will be 
burned in the schoolyard. Are there any questions ? 

[ Silence} 

NAZI VOICE: Good. The new order does not 
like questions. 

MISS WINSLOW: I protest! This is infamous! 
You can’t know what you're doing! I have taught 
here for twenty years! 
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NAZI VOICE: So I understand. That is a long 
time, Miss Winslow—too long. You deserve. a 
long rest. We'll see you get it. No, you needn't 
bother to say goodbye to your students. Guards! 
Take the woman away! 

[Music up and down} 

NARRATOR: Impossible? Fantastic? Sounds 
that way. 

Ask the teachers and books of occupied France, 

France, that loved letters—France, once the light 
of Europe— 

Read the list of books the French—can’t read any 
more. 

What sort of books? 

Well, there are all kinds, of course, from detective 
stories 

To the life of a great French queen. But here, for 
instance, 

Is a history of Poland— 

NAZI VOICE: Suppressed. 

NARRATOR: Why? Well, according to the 
New Order, Poland has no history. 

NAZI VOICE: Poland has no history. 

NARRATOR: And here, 

French History for Secondary Schools, 

History of France, History of France and Europe, 
Contemporary Europe, Legends and Fables 

of France for Children— 

NAZI VOICE: Suppressed. Withdrawn. On the 
blacklist. 

NARRATOR: But these are not guns or daggers 
Stored up against revolt. They're the commonplace 
Textbooks, thumbed by a thousand schoolboy 

fingers, 
Inkspotted, dogeared, drowsed above in classrooms, 
Familiar and dull and mild. 
They must be harmless enough. 

NAZI VOICE: They are not harmless. We know 
what we are doing. 

NARRATOR: Yes. They know what they are 
doing. 

They know, if you take the children of a country 
And teach them nothing but lies about the world, 
Give them no chance for argument or questions, 
Give them no books that show another side, 
No word of all the words that speak for freedom, 
The man who grows from the child will believe 
the lies 
And never hear of the truth. 
It's a simple plan, 
As simple and efficient as arsenic. 
Just rewrite all of the books to suit yourself 
And the rest will follow in time—the beatings and 
burnings, 
The massed, mechanical might and the metal men. 
* *¢ & 

[Music up and down} 

NARRATOR: That's it. That's how they work. 
That's what they do to kids. 

That's the way they'd like to work here. 

NAZI VOICE: That's it, my friend. You see, we 
can destroy 
Houses with bombs and people with starvation, 
Outflank defensive lines and tramp ahead. 

We can destroy the spirit of a nation 
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With poisoned doubts and fears, 
Erase its history, blot out its past, 
Sully its famous names and substitute 
Our words for all the words of liberty. 
But, while there is a single man alive, 
Hidden or starving, who somehow remembers 
The vows of freedom, the undying words 
That spoke for man’s free mind, 
Though they were said a thousand years ago, 
Our conquest is not perfect. 
They are terrible, 
These immaterial and airy words, 
Sharp as edged swords, infectious as the plague. 
They travel silently from mind to mind, 
Leaving no trace. They live in quiet books 
You hardly would suspect unless our leader 
Had wisely warned us of them. They hide and 
creep 

In jokes and catchwords under our own noses, 
In dots and dashes, in a bar of music. 

[V motif in music] 
And, worse than all, 
Within the silent eyes of hungry men, 
Waiting their time, waiting their hungry time. 
That's why they must be killed. 
That's why we burn the books. That's why we burn 
All knowledge, all the recollected thought 
Gathered in patience through three thousand years 
Of civilization. That knowledge is man’s brain 
And till we've taken an electric wire 
And burned the brain cells from his very brain 
So he will be a dumb and gaping slave, 
We cannot win. And still we mean to win! 
Get the fire ready! Bring the books to the fire! 

[ Fire-Music, fading into the tolling of a great 

bell} 

NARRATOR: Nine years ago. 

[BELL folls} 

NARRATOR: Nine years ago in Berlin. 

[BELL folls]} 

NARRATOR: Nine years ago in a public square 
in Berlin. 

[BELL #olls] 


NARRATOR: They burned the books and that 
was ‘the beginning. 
We didn’t know it then. We know it now. 
Hear the books burn. 

[Sound of flames] 


VOICES: Einstein—to the fire! 
Mann—Toller—Helen Keller—to the fire! 

Old Testament and New—to the fire—to the fire! 

[Fire-Music. Flames. Bell} 

NARRATOR: 
remembrance. 
This is for all the lies that have been told. 

The innocent blood, the blood that cries from the 
ground, 

Rise up and speak, you voices! 

Voices of dead and living, past and present, 

Voices of gagged men, whispering through sore 
lips, 

Voices of children, robbed of their small songs, 

Strong voices, chanting of the rights of man, 

Rebel and fighter, men of the free heart, 
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We, too, shall build a fire, though not in fear, 
Revenge or barren hate, but such a great 
And cleansing fire it shall leap through the world 
Like leaping flame! 

Freedom to speak and pray, 
Freedom from want, and fear, freedom for all; 
Freedom of thought, freedom of man’s bold mind! 
Who marches with us? 

SCHILLER: I am Friedrich Schiller 
And I march with you in the cause of man. 

HEINE: I am the soldier of humanity, 

The mocking smile upon the face of Time 
That men called Heine. And I march with you. 

AN ENGLISH VOICE: My name is Milton. I am 
old and blind. 

I knew oppression and defeat and scorn 
And the high justice of eternal God, 
Paradise lost and paradise regained, 
And I march with you. 

AN IRISH VOICE: My name is Jonathan Swift, 
Dean of St. Patrick's, scourge of knaves and fools, 
Though bitter indignation 
Tore at my heart and cracked it till it broke, 

I never had a patient mind for tyrants, 
And I march with you. 

AN AMERICAN VOICE: 
children in their youth, 
Pioneers, pioneers! 

I told them Walt would back them to the end. 

I said they should be free. I sang democracy, 

The new word, the new meaning, the bright day, 
And I march with you! 

FRENCH VOICE: The miserable shall be lifted 
up. The tyrants all cast down. 

SECOND ENGLISH VOICE: The 
Man, the Federation of the world. 

SECOND AMERICAN VOICE: Well, maybe that'll 
take a while to grow 
(My name’s Sam Clemens.) 

But Pudd’nhead Wilson says 

Cauliflower is just a cabbage with a college edu 
cation.” 

And so we might_start in. 

About this business, now. 

I may have made a living, cracking jokes, 

But one thing I did hate was cruelty. 

One thing I did dislike was pompous fools 

Treading on decent people. Count me in. 

NARRATOR: Milton and Whitman, Tennyson 
and Swift, Mark Twain and Hugo—every one who 
wrote 
With a free pen in words of living fire, 

From Plato, dreaming of his bright Republic, 
To every exile walking in our streets, 
Exiled for truth and faith. 
And all of ours, all of our own today, 
All those who speak for freedom. 
These are our voices. These shall light our fire 
Light the bright candle that shall not be quenched, 
That never has been quenched in all man’s years 
Although all darkness and all tyranny 
Have tried to quench it. 
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Combating Juvenile Delinquency Through 
Group Activities in the Public Library 


By Opal Cole Eagle * 


7 fight against juvenile delinquency is 

one of the problems of children’s librar- 
ians for the delinquents are in the age group 
of our public. More than one-half the crimes 
in America are being committed by children 
under fifteen, according to late statistics, 
and the average age of breaking and entering 
is ten and one-half years. 

In studying and working with boys and 
girls we find that doing what the rest of the 
gang does is one of the strongest character- 
istics and desires of young people. A boy or 
girl wants to be considered part of the gang 
whether it is a club, sorority, lodge, Scout 
troop, or alley gang. He who controls the 
gang controls to a great extent the thought 
and action of the boys and girls in it. 


Belonging to the Gang 


Because of this desire to belong to the gang 
and to win its approval, one of our greatest 
opportunities to combat juvenile delinquency 
is sympathetic leadership through group ac- 
tivities. A child will often endure pain and 
even torture before he will disobey the code 
of his gang. This rule or code has become 
part of his thinking. Our work is to help 
sink the right code of behavior deep enough 
into his consciousness to command respect 
and get cooperation. He then becomes re- 
sponsive to right guidance and the influence 
of the good books we suggest. “No one,” a 
juvenile court judge declared, ‘‘can deny the 
influence of good books on the lives of the 
boys and girls who read them. The question 
is why do so many of the delinquents not 
read them.” 

The Gravois Branch is in a good neighbor- 
hood of St. Louis and until about three years 
ago we had practically no juvenile delin- 
quency, but since that time, as throughout the 
nation, juvenile delinquency has become a 
very definite problem. Four group activities 
are now used at the branch to aid in the fight 
against juvenile delinquency. 





* Children’s Librarian, Gravois Branch, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, Public Library. 
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Summer Reading Club 


The first group activity was in cooperation 
with one of the neighborhood schools located 
approximately ten blocks away. A summer 
reading club was organized for nineteen 
sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade pupils who 
were problem children and, as a result, were 
poor in their schoolwork. The teachers and 
principal felt that the reading of the right 
kind of books would be beneficial. 

The nineteen children were conditioned 
with the understanding that they would pass 
into the next grade in September if they read 
a book a week selected by the children’s li- 
brarian. The children’s librarian was given 
the confidential case history of each pupil. 
Then the group was brought to the library 
by one of the teachers for personal interviews 
and to be organized into a club. The type of 
book each child had been reading was dis- 
cussed between the reader and the children’s 
librarian. These books or magazines—which 
on the whole were of a very poor type—were 
not condemned, but after the librarian had 
aroused interest in library books dealing with 
the same subjects, the pupils were willing to 
take the books suggested. 

For example, the girls who were termed 
“boy-crazy’’ and had been playing truant were 
found to be reading largely pulp magazines 
such as True Romances, True Story, etc. They 
were not antagonized by our finding fault 
with what they were reading; instead, after 
discussing some of the stories with us, they 
were asked if most of the stories did not deal 
with people a great deal older than them- 
selves, which they readily acknowledged. 
Then the children’s librarian discussed some 
of the many interesting stories in the library 
of boy and girl friendships near their own 
age and some of the love stories of older girls. 

Books written by Helen Dore Boylston, 
Janet Lambert, Kathryn Worth, Helen Ferris, 
and Caroline Dale Snedeker were suggested. 
As the summer proceeded they read these 
books with enthusiasm and discussed them 
with the children’s librarian. 

Then there were several children with the 
Board of Children’s Guardians who felt that 
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orphans were social outcasts, and as a defense 
mechanism had become belligerent bullies or 
sullen unhappy individuals. With no discus- 
sion of their problem, books were suggested 
and enough of the story told to interest them, 
with the apparent reason being only that they 
read in order to remove the conditioned 
grade; but enough books were carefully se- 
lected during the summer to help change 
their mental attitude. Included were such 
titles as Alcott’s Little Men, Emmett’s Land 
He Loved, Holberg’s Bells of Amsterdam, 
Meigs’ Call of the Mountain, Pyle’s Story of 
Jack Ballister’s Fortunes, and Van Stockum’s 
Pegeen. 

Another problem was a girl with a handi- 
cap—a hairlip—who had developed an over- 
powering inferiority complex. Such books as 
Fox's Lona of Hollybush Creek, Hatch's 
Bridle Wise, Keller's Story of My Life, and 
Pyle’s Otto of the Silver Hand were suggested 
to her. 

Each one of the nineteen pupils had a prob- 
lem that was causing trouble, and a definite 
sympathetic relationship had to be established 
before much progress could be made. During 
vacation the children’s librarian and the club 
members became good friends and had many 
interesting discussions. The teachers and 
principal were well pleased at the end of the 
summer with the results of this cooperative 
plan. These pupils still come to the library 
and seek the guidance of the children’s li- 
brarian in their book selection even though 
some of them are now in high school. 


Child Care Center 


Our second activity is our work with the 
neighborhood Wartime Child Care Center. 
Here children, for $2.40 to $3 a week, are 
given care by experts in child training, nurs- 
ing, and dietetics. During the summer the 
children from five to eleven were brought to 
the library for books and the story hour. Dur- 
ing the winter the children’s librarian makes 
selection of books for the preschool children 
and goes to the center to tell stories and dis- 
cuss books. . Occasionally when the center in- 
vites the parents in for a night meeting, the 
children’s librarian is alse invited to make 
suggestions for both parents’ and children’s 
reading. This is an agency to prevent juvenile 
delinquency and a very definite field where 
the public library can cooperate with book 
selection, discussion, and story hours in an 
already organized group, and these centers 
are established throughout the United States. 
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Those in charge of our Wartime Child Care 
Center have expressed their appreciation of 
our interest, and the children seem to enjoy 
our visits. All the children of school age now 
have library cards and are using them. 


Work with Scouts 


Also important is our work with the Girl 
and Boy Scouts. The children’s librarian is an 
authorized consultant and has come to know 
these boys’ and girls’ interests as she aids 
them in earning their merit badges. They in 
turn help her by pasting, cutting, and arrang- 
ing material. The children’s librarian has 
gone a number of times to tell stories at 
their social gatherings. Some of the family 
problems that could lead to delinquency we 
may have aided in solving by establishing a 
friendly, sympathetic, and interested associa- 
tion leading to confidences that have made it 
possible for us to be of service. For example, 
one very nice twelve-year-old girl told of her 
difficulty in getting homework and reading 
done because it was often necessary for her 
to attend a movie two or three times a week. 
Her father works at night, and the mother 
finds it necessary to be away from home two 
or three evenings a week until 9:30 or 10:00 
o'clock. She would not permit the girl to stay 
home alone. We were able to locate another 
Girl Scout who lived close by, whose mother 
was glad to have the two Girl Scouts study 
and read together. Incidentally, the parents 
of the girls have become friends, too. 

A Boy Scout has told the children’s librar- 
ian recently of the gambling he has been 
doing. His problem is not settled yet, but we 
feel that we are helping. The Scouts are very 
worthy group organizations which are doing 
much to prevent juvenile delinquency, and 
the children’s librarians can carry on group 
activities with them which the Scout leaders 
are eager to have, especially the reading merit 
badge. 


Reading Army of America 


Our largest group activity is two years old 
and has resulted, according to principals, 
teachers, and parents, in solving many of the 
discipline problems of the school and neigh- 
borhood. The Reading Army of America was 
organized in January 1943 at the Gravois 
Branch Library. Composed of boys and girls 
who wished to cooperate with the Office of 
War Information and President Roosevelt in 
their appeal for more serious reading and 
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seeking after information by the American 
people, these young citizens have added ari- 
other contribution to their war effort by en- 
deavoring to make the most of their oppor- 
tunity to read and think. 

The constant demand of the children who 
visited the branch for books about the war, 
and their personal interest in a relative in the 
armed forces, made the staff very much aware 
of the vital interest and enthusiasm of the 
children in the war. This intense interest, 
which would undoubtedly continue for the 
duration and which was producing a nervous 
restlessness, could under guidance be used 
constructively to help the children by an or- 
ganized reading program to prepare them- 
selves better for future citizenship. 


With this thought in mind we organized 
the Reading Army of America, with the 
slogan, ‘America’s first line of defense is a 
well informed people. Read and think.’’ Our 
weapons are books and to use our weapons 
to defeat the enemy, Ignorance, we must read 
them. It was especially emphasized that this 
is not a game or contest but a real part of the 
war effort on the home front, like buying 
bonds and the scrap drive. At the time no 
thought was given to this activity’s part in 
the fight against juvenile delinquency, which 
later was found to be considerable. 

Each class was organized into a company 
and accompanied by its teacher had a thirty- 
minute period in the library each week. The 
teacher was the general and the children’s 
librarian the colonel, and all the children 
were privates until the officers’ examinations 
started six weeks later. 

The procedure of the Reading Army is as 
follows: 

The first ten minutes of the period is used to return 
books borrowed and to select books for home read- 
ing. At the end of the selecting period each soldier 
is seated with a book open before him ready to start 
reading when the command, “Company, Atten- 
tion!” is given by the officer in charge for the day. 
At this command all eyes are on the books at hand 
and for several minutes, varying from three to ten 
minutes with the age groups, each soldier reads 


without lifting his eyes from the book until he hears 
the command, ‘Company, At ease!” 

After six weeks of action, the children’s librarian 
in the five minutes following the silent reading 
period gives an officer's examination to a candidate 
selected by lot. This candidate stands before the 
class while the children’s librarian asks the candi- 
date seven questions about books he should know 
according to his company number. If five questions 
are answered correctly, the candidate becomes a cor- 
poral and in a short ceremony he is commissioned 
by the colonel. The names of all officers with the 
proper insignia are posted in the library. To be- 
come a higher officer one must answer a certain 
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number of questions the privates are unable to an- 
swer, or points toward a higher commission may be 
earned by reading books from a list of books for 
each grade, ' 


Some of the questions asked are: 


1. Who found a candy house? 

2. Who is Winnie-the-Pooh? 

3. In what book do we have a boy stolen by a band 
of smugglers because he overheard their secrets? 

4. In what story does a caterpillar give advice? 

5. What couple in Mother Goose would waste none 
of their rationed meat if they were living today? 

6. Who watched from the church loft his own 
funeral service? 

7. What does a radio commentator mean when he 
says that a lot of people today are running around 
like Chicken-Little? 

8. What does a speaker mean when he says ‘‘Mr. 
Jones gets his work done like Tom Sawyer did? 

9. Who had a tea party on the ceiling? 

10, What is the name of the man who was born in 
Florida, Missouri; moved when a small boy to 
Hannibal, Missouri; when a man was a Missis- 
sippi River pilot; and wrote many books, one of 
which is The Prince and the Pauper? 


A G” or good conduct flag is kept in the library 
and awarded each week to the class having the best 
conduct. 


The results of the Reading Army have been 
unprecedented in the branch and school. The 
children have responded almost 100 per cent 
to the seriousness of the purpose. Silence 
reigns during the reading period as each sol- 
dier carries out the command, “Attention,” 
given by an officer of his company. Reading 
of books has assumed new importance. It is 
a part of the war effort to read. They feel 
they are fighting on the home front just as 
their fathers and brothers are overseas. A 
commission is something honestly worked for 
and earned. Many boys and girls who had 
lost interest in reading when the army first 
started, after the first ten-minute reading 
period—the children’s librarian had made a 
special effort to see that these pupils had 
books, as they said, that started off with a 
“‘bang”’—became so interested in the books 
that they requested that the books be held for 
them until they could bring their library cards 
for them. They had carried out the command 
and for the first time in months gave some 
time to reading, and to their surprise found 
themselves interested. 

The quiz periods have started them think- 
ing about many things and aroused a desire 
to read the books upon which the questions 
are based. A question on current events deal- 
ing with world affairs is given the older 
pupils each week with instructions to find the 
answer in certain reference books by the next 
week. This keeps alive the definite tie-up 
with the armed forces and world events. 
Great pride is taken in the conduct and record 

(Continued on page 611) 
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Specifications for Youth 


By Kate 


WEEN the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh planned its James Anderson 
Room, we could find no compilation of poli- 
cies and practices to govern the operation of 
a room for young people. From many help- 
ful articles, and our own experience in 
smaller quarters, we developed a set of gov- 
erning principles which may be of general 
interest. They have now been in satisfactory 
operation for about eighteen months. 

The room was completed early in,the war 
period, in space formerly used as a light 
court. It is about forty feet square and is 
entered directly from the adult lending divi- 
sion. The public catalog is within a few steps 
of the entrance. The room contains about 
6,000 books, all circulating except encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries, and a few others. Col- 
lege catalogs, vocational pamphlets, and other 
vertical file materials are also lent freely. A 
few magazines and the local high school 
newspapers complete the resources of the 
room. 


* Librarian, James Anderson Room, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Kolish * 


The room perpetuates the name of Colonel 
James Anderson, the retired merchant of 
Allegheny, now part of Pittsburgh, who lent 
books from his own home library to the 
working boys of the city. Andrew Carnegie 
was one of these boys, and in later life Mr. 
Carnegie often traced his interest in public 
libraries back to this opportunity offered to 
him by Colonel Anderson. 


Policies Governing the James 
Anderson Room 


The basic reason for the establishment of 
the James Anderson Room is to provide a 
bridge between the Boys and Girls Depart- 
ment, with its close supervision, and the free 
dom of the adult department. 


AGE GROUP 

1. The room is intended for those who have 
reached fourteen years, students who reach high 
school before age fourteen, and those whom the 
children’s librarians believe to be ready for the 
adult collection before age fourteen. 

2. The upper age limit is indeterminate, but in 
general it will not reach beyond the high school 











THE JAMES ANDERSON ROOM 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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age. Since this room is intended as a bridge, 1ts 
real purpose is to prepare young people for full 
and independent use of the adult department. It 
will not seek to retain young people after they 
show an inclination—and the ability—to go their 
own way. 

3. The Anderson Room is definitely not in- 
tended to serve “young adults’ whose ages extend 
into the twenties. 


BooK SELECTION 


1. Primarily, for ages fourteen through seven- 
teen; for the high school grades. There should be a 
few elementary books for retarded readers. “Few” 
should be strictly construed to include not more 
than five per cent of the total collection. Children 
are “graduated” to this room; they must not get 
the impression that it is simply another Boys and 
Girls Department with much the same collection. 
The need for elementary books should be met, as 
far as possible, by titles which are not found in 
Boys and Girls. The collection should include, 
however, many of the standards which are in Boys 
and Girls—Little Women and Treasure Island, for 
example. 

2. Books for school reference. Some librarians 
seem to think of intermediate rooms chiefly as 
agencies to promote recreational reading; many in- 
termediate specialists appear to be irritated by 
school demands. 

We will do better by approaching our problem 
from the student's viewpoint. He comes to the li- 
brary for help in his schoolwork. If he does not 
get that aid, he will cease to come. We cannot, 
therefore, minimize the importance of school aid; 
the student must get that first. Having reached 





him by giving him what he needs and came for, 
we should then go as far as possible in promoting 
cultural, recreational, and vocational reading. This 
will be done largely through displays and sugges- 
tion. 

It is important that the Anderson Room act as 
a bridge to the reference department, too. In gen- 
eral, the work will be divided somewhat as follows: 


a. The Anderson Room will stock encyclopedias, 
and a few other basic reference books to 
answer the usual run of school reference 
questions. 

b. The Anderson Room librarian will have con- 
stantly in mind the desirability of sending 
older boys and girls — sixteen to eighteen 
years of age—to the reference department on 
any question which might justify its use. 

c. The Anderson Room will duplicate for circu- 
lation a selection of vocational materials, and 
the more frequently used college catalogs. 


METHODS 


1. There should be no public catalog in the 
Anderson Room. One of the prime. purposes of 
the room is to introduce the students to the use of 
the general catalog. 

2. It is desirable, as time permits, to take the 
older boys and girls to the general stacks and aid 
them in selecting from the larger collection. 

3. An informal atmosphere is to be encouraged, 
and ordinary conversation permitted. 

4. The use of the Anderson Room is not an end 
in itself. It is a “processing” agency in which 
graduates from Boys and Girls are prepared for the 
full use of the library. All practices and methods 
should be determined with this fact in mind. 





COMBATING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY THROUGH 


GROUP ACTIVITIES IN 


(Continued from page 609) 
of each company, and becoming an officer is 
a coveted honor eagerly sought. Many are 
seeking to know better those books that 
should be a background of all childhood. 

We let the children themselves run the 
army as much as possible for they long for 
recognition. We refrain from criticism and 
let the so-called bad boys and girls have equal 
opportunity to become leaders; then usually 
the conduct becoming an officer causes them 
no longer to be problem pupils. 

We have learned, however, that they desire 
discipline from adults when it is accompanied 
by a real understanding of their problems. 
They demand, though, that authority be 
reasonable, and in proportion to their need 
for help, and their growing ability for self- 
direction. They need help in finding interest- 
ing and worth-while avenues of expressing 
themselves. 

The army has made the problem of dis- 
cipline not only in the library but also in the 
school, playground, and neighborhood one of 
self-discipline. A soldier of the army does 
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net wish to bring disgrace on his company, 
and an officer does not want to lose his 
stripes. Some of the worst problem children 
in the school and neighborhood have become 
models of conduct as officers in the army. 

This plan, with modifications to suit the 
library and group, could be used in many 
communities with good results. Children re- 
spond to the seriousness of the purpose, to 
the responsibility of the conduct of their 
group, and to the confidence placed in them. 

All these activities take hours of time, care- 
ful study, and planning—but these are times 
when everyone is making sacrifices. Chil- 
dren’s librarians are trained workers with 
children; their greatest contribution to the 
war effort might well be in aiding boys and 
girls, even if it means the giving of time 
beyond the call of duty. Through group ac- 
tivities sponsored by children’s librarians 
these boys and girls can have their interests 
and time devoted to activities that will lead 
not to delinquency but to a sound basis for 
future citizenship. 
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Backstage All the Time 


By Adele Frain Spalding * 


JPOOTLIGHTS are up, house lights are 

dimmed. The orchestra swings into 
“Bombardier Polka,” the curtain sweeps open 
—and the show is on! Louie the Clown in 
his ruffled suit of tinsel cloth smiles amiably 
and juggles two red balls. The audience 
squirms a little farther out on the edge of 
its chairs. Puppet shows are fun! Even in 
the library, where ‘house lights” are snapped 
off by Benjamin, the page; where the curtain 
is strictly imaginary; where the stage is a li- 
brary table and the puppeteer an extremely 
harassed children’s librarian. 


Informal not Elaborate 


A puppet show, staged in such informal 
fashion, is a far cry indeed from the profes- 
sional marionette theatre with all its elaborate 
equipment. It is even a long step down from 
the stage and properties so laboriously and 
painstakingly fashioned by Miss Somebody's 
fourth-grade class for its production of the 
ubiquitous “Jack and the Beanstalk.” It’s a 
long step down—but it isn’t out—and to the 
boys and girls themselves a puppet show is a 
puppet show as long as there are puppets that 
perform. 

It must be true that in some magical way 
the puppets themselves so transcend ordinary 
reality that they need no elaborate trappings 
to enhance their vitality. It takes a com- 
pletely unfettered imagination truly to enjoy 
a puppet show. It is not difficult to use that 
imagination in setting the stage. At the close 
of one performance the puppeteer stepped 
down from the table and went out “in front’’ 
to talk to the boys and girls. 

“Gee, teacher, how'd the skeleton’s bones 
all go back together?” ‘“Teacher, show us 
how he works, will you, huh? Show us how 
you made him come apart?” 

Teacher obliged. The fact that the opera- 
tion of the skeleton had been in full view of 
the audience the first time made no difference 
at all. The masking curtains could have been 
no more opaque had they been made of 
purple velvet instead of the less tangible ma- 
terial of the imagination. 

* Children’s Librarian, Cedar Branch, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Public Library ; formerly (at the time of this article) Assist- 


ant in the Children’s Division, Los Angeles, California, 
County Public Library. 
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These library puppet shows came about in 
a most unceremonious fashion. The librarian 
had a collection of a dozen or so puppets, 
left over from her professional marionette- 
show days. What was more natural than to 
use them in displays at the library? And once 
outside their boxes, with their strings un- 
tangled and their costumes freshened up, how 
could self-respecting marionettes be content 
to sit idly on an exhibit shelf? And even if 
the puppets themselves had not been so anx- 
ious to step back into character, there were the 
children. How do they work, teacher? How 
do you know which string to pull? What does 
the panda do? Do they really talk? (This 
from preschool Sally who was promptly 
shushed by older brother with “Of course 
not, silly. SHE does.’’) She does, and she did. 
The first appearance of the puppets was at a 
summer reading club program. Stage? A 
table. Backdrop? Another table, laid on its 
side on top the first one. The legs, sticking 
out in back made very adequate hanging bars 
for the puppets, but also were more or less 
an occupational hazard for the puppeteer. 
Music? A portable phonograph. Scenery? 
None. Curtains? None. Masking draperies ? 
None. Yet to say “‘none” is not to speak the 
truth. Before taking off her shoes and climb- 
ing up on the table, the puppeteer speaks 
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briefly to the audience. She describes the 
stage. In as matter-of-fact a fashion as pos- 
sible, and without recourse to whimsy, she 
simply asks that the audience see, with her, 
the complete little stage that she describes in 
detail. The boys and girls enjoy this part 
almost as much as the show itself. They are 
quite willing to concede that if you are going 
to believe that wooden dolls can juggle, 
dance, sing, balance a pole, and so on, you 
might just as well believe they are perform- 
ing in a real theatre. And so the show went 
on. Sometimes, in larger branches, there was 
an auditorium with a stage. Here it was 
found best to use the larger stage curtains as 
a mask. The preschool story hour where the 
panda bear walked around the circle so that 
each little boy or girl could pat his head, was 
probably the most informal show of all. But 
it was a real puppet show to the small fry 
who loudly demanded its return. 


Boys and Girls Participate 


There is, of course, no substitute for work 
that children do themselves. Entertainments 
in which the boys and girls take part are of 
greater value than any performance given for 
them by an adult. But in public libraries 
today there is often neither the time nor the 
space to work with a group of interested 
puppeteers. The most the librarian can hope 
to do in such cases is to arouse the children’s 
interest. She can provide books for their in- 
struction ; and she must provide a sympathetic 
ear for all their problems. It is probably true 
that of the hundreds of boys and girls who 
enjoyed the library puppet shows, no more 
than a handful went home and actually made 
puppets of their own. But there were dozens 
of them who had fun working the puppets 
after each performance. The librarian quite 
correctly figured that if the marionettes had 
survived several years of strenuous touring, 
they were hardy enough to be handled by a 
group of interested boys and girls. The 
clown, the panda, the dog, the dancer, the 
skeleton—each one had its turn in the hands 
of the children. It was with much self- 
conscious giggling that they found out it 
wasn't quite so easy as it looked—but a lot 
more fun. To these boys and girls marionette 
shows in the future will perhaps have a new 
and increased charm. To have been “back- 
stage’’ adds glamour to almost anything. And 
in the library puppet shows everybody was 
backstage all the time. 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


The lady at the big brown table 
Must surely, surely be most able, 

For at her left and at her right 

Stand books on books beyond her height. 
She seems to know the very place 
Each book belongs—its very space. 
She guards a solemn mien all day, 
For which she gets a little pay. 

She does her work most carefully 
And never seeks publicity 

She always waits and stands serene 
To help some schoolgirl with a theme. 


Some say she grumbles at her lot. 
I'd do the same—in such a spot! 


GRACE L. SNopGRASS, Librarian 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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Dolls, Dolls—Hundreds of Dolls 


By Mildred Kaufman * 


ID you ever have the problem of a ven- 

ture proving to be too successful? Such 
was the dilemma which confronted the staff 
of the Mount Bowdoin Branch Library of 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, on the morning of 
their doll party. 

The idea for a doll party originated in the 
innocent appearance of several lovely dolls, 
which were brought to the library by their 
proud owners just after Christmas ‘‘to show 
the library teacher.” The sight of the dolls 
sitting sedately on chairs by the side of their 
young mothers inspired the staff with the idea 
of a party to which children might bring their 
dolls as guests. Plans were made quickly. A 
poster announcing the party and inviting chil- 
dren to bring their dolls was placed in the 
children’s room only four days before the 
heralded event. It was decided that only chil- 
dren with dolls would be admitted to this 
party, but in answer to queries by several little 
boys, the word ‘“‘doll’’ was stretched to in- 
clude teddy bears. 

In making plans for the party, the staff 
conservatively anticipated fifty or seventy-five 
guests, but for good measure they prepared 
one hundred special doll-story booklists for 
distribution. The lists typed on brightly col- 
ored craft paper were cut in the shape of a 
doll which opened to reveal the titles of sev- 
eral doll stories. 

News apparently traveled far and wide very 
quickly, for on Saturday morning throngs of 
children, including boys as well as girls, de- 
scended upon the branch, each clutching 
tightly a favorite doll. Every available chair 
was used, and the children were asked to 
“double up.” But the swarm continued. 
Every available table was used, every bit of 
standing room utilized, and still the crowds 
poured in until it seemed as if the children’s 
room would burst if another child entered. 
The arrival of the press representing several 
Boston newspapers created still additional 
furor. With hundreds clamoring for admis- 
sion, one of the storytellers offered to take a 
group in the adult room, but even then, there 
were many who could not be accommodated. 
Rather than disappoint these children, a sec- 





* Children’s Librarian, Mount Bowdoin Branch. Bost« 
Massachusetts, Public Library, anch, Boston, 
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ond doll party had to be held for them after 
the first horde had left by a rear door. 

There was a thrill of excitement in the air 
as the program began with a group of doll 
stories, including The Doll Who Came Alive, 
The Wonderful Doll of Vasilissa the Beauti- 
ful, and Panchita, told by Boston’s famous 
storytellers, Mr. and Mrs. John Cronan. The 
stories were followed by the recitation of the 
favorite old poem from the Water Babies, 
“The Lost Doll.”” Mrs. Cronan then showed 
the children some of her fascinating dolls in 
cluding a little wooden doll from Russia and 
an. old Sunbonnet Baby doll. Also a source 
of interest was the display of a group of tiny 
bisque figures of storybook characters which 
the children’s librarian had recently received 
from Luxembourg. With glee, the children 
identified Red Riding Hood, the Frog Prince, 
Rumpelstiltskin, Snow White, and their other 
fairy-tale friends. A short book talk fol 
lowed, calling attention to the library's col- 
lection of doll stories, such as Hitty, Drusilla 
and An Ear for Uncle Emil. The books men- 
tioned were distributed to the borrowers on a 
lucky number basis determined by drawing 
stubs of entry tickets from the ticket box. 

The party was brought to a close with a 
doll parade in which each child proudly in- 
troduced his or her doll by name and received 
a booklist. Of course, our hundred lists were 
inadequate, and many children had to return 
the following week when more copies were 
prepared. At least five hundred children and 
their dolls participated. The motley collec- 
tion of dolls’ clothes found in the wake of 
the exodus attested to the popularity of the 
venture. 
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School Instruction in a Public Library 
By Marion M. Hansen * 


66¢ SEE, that was swell!” 


“I didn’t know that the library had so 
much in it.” 

“T've never been to that library before and 
I like it.” 

“The jail wasn’t what I expected it to be.” 

“T learned a lot.” 


With a feeling of excitement and pleasure 
at the discovery of something worth while 
and quite wonderful, the ninth-grade boys 
and girls of Maplewood Junior High School 
trotted quickly back to their next class—some 
of them hoping that the day would pass 
quickly so that they could go back to look 
some more. All returned with a feeling of 
pleasure and a confidence that they would be 
welcomed in the public library. 


Because of the fact that ninth graders and 
senior high school pupils have the right to 
use the adult department of the public li- 
brary, the school librarian felt that part of 
the library instruction given in the school 
should contain a bit about this public library 
and its workings. The “tour” of the public 
library climaxed a series of lessons on using 
libraries given during the three years spent 
in the junior high school. These lessons were 
on the Dewey Decimal Classification System, 
the use of the card catalog, the vertical files, 
the use of the encyclopedias, some of the ref- 
erence materia! and the Abridged Readers’ 
Guide to Pertodical Literatr: 2. Throughout 
these lessons emphasis was piaced on the fact 
that the knowledge gained in the school li- 
brary is applicable to other libzaries: the pub- 
lic library, the Columbia High School library, 
and in most cases, to college libraries. Here 
was a good opportunity to bring out this 
point. Many of the tools the pupils learned 
about in school were pointed out in the public 
library. The Dewey Decimal Classification, 
the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
Current Biography, New Larned History, 
some encyclopedias, and the card catalog were 
all ‘‘old friends.” 


There were many new friends to meet too. 
Among the new friends were Granger's Index 
to Poetry, Index to Plays, Index to Short Sto- 
ries, Lippincott’s Gazetteer, Dictionary of 


* Librarian, Maplewood, New Jersey, Junior High 
School. 
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American History, Cambridge Medieval His- 
tory, Who’s Who, Who's Who in America, 
and Whe Was Who. 

The 45-minute “tour” consisted of an in- 
troduction to these old and new friends in 
the reference room, with the opportunity to 
answer questions by using these, and intro- 
duction to the magazine and newspaper col- 
lections, and the vertical files. The card cata- 
log and the charging desk were pointed out. 
A chart showing the arrangement of the stack 
room and a walk through the shelves finding 
books came next. One of the high lights of 
the trip, a trip to the “jail,” followed. It is 
in the jail that back-number magazines are 
stored and we wanted to show these in order 
that the students would know that they are 
available upon request. The public library 
was formerly the town hall of Maplewood 
and the back-number storeroom used to be 
the jail. 

Our thanks for the success of this project 
are due to the many people who cooperated 
to make it possible; to the principal, who 
obtained permission for the. students to leave 
the school building during the school day, to 
the four English teachers who cooperated in 
giving an English class period, and in ac- 
companying the classes with the school librar- 
ian, and to the public librarian who super- 
vised the “tours.” This activity was an ex- 
ample of cooperation between the school and 
the public library. It furnished an oppor- 
tunity to some of the students to learn about 
the community library, to others a chance to 
get a more thorough view of the services 
rendered. It furnished an opportunity to the 
public library to gain new users, and we who 
worked on this project feel that the library 
did win new users. 

This was the first time that this plan was 
worked out. We are planning to make it a 
tradition here. We were very pleased with 
the results—the feeling of familiarity and the 
feeling of being at home in the public library 
that the students gained, the feeling of want- 
ing to go back again, the feeling of having 
made a big discovery that a few felt, the 
stimulation of library consciousness, and the 
appreciation of the lessons taught here in the 
school library were all rich rewards. We're 
going to do it again. 
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A Librarian Goes to School 
By Elinor Walker * 


LAST September we offered each public 

high school an opportunity to display 
student achievements for one week in the 
James H. Skinner Room at the Saint Paul 
Public Library. In addition we volunteered 
to visit classes at the schools and to talk about 
the iibrary, the young people’s room, and 
books. The idea was accepted enthusiastically 
by the principals, and the plan was presented 
to the students at a tea given at the library. 
Each school appointed two representatives, 
and each school featured the library in at least 
two articles. 

The exhibits were quite varied depending 
upon who took charge of them and how much 
planning went into them. ‘In most cases the 
library arranged the material after it was 
brought in. Harding High School featured 
mechanical models of airplane parts and prin- 
ciples, which the young people were allowed 
to operate to their hearts’ content. Although 
it was a bit out of keeping with the spirit of 
the room, it made good publicity as it drew 
in many people and made a good subject for 
local newspaper pictures and write-ups. The 
art, English, social studies, mechanical draw- 
ing, home economics, and industrial arts de- 
partments also sent things to display. Hard- 
ing used the public address system in the 
school several times to remind the students 
and faculty that their exhibit was in the 
Skinner Room that week. It was also an- 
nounced daily by the homeroom teachers. 

Murray High School included hand sten- 
ciled handkerchiefs and wall hangings, sug- 
gestions for Christmas gifts, handmade 
Christmas cards and tree ornaments and some 
very well done posters and portraits. Three 
miniature homes and environs complete to 
the last blade of grass were also included. 
Humboldt High School allowed two senior 
boys to do most of the planning for their ex- 
hibit. The boys took their job seriously and 
both came down weeks before their display 
was due to get ideas and measure spaces for 
size. Week after week the exhibits changed. 
Sometimes the room looked like an art gal- 
lery and again like a ready-to-wear shop, de- 
pending upon what department was being 
featured. 


* Librarian in charge, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota, 


ames H. Skinner Memorial Room, 
blic Library. 
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While each exhibit was in progress the li- 
brarian visited the school talking to classes 
six hours a day. Each group took an hour, 
and not more than two classes were ever 
combined. The response from these small 
groups was good and the informality 
prompted questions and spontaneous sugges- 
tions on the part of the students. More than 
half of the hour was given to storytell- 
ing. Often the students suggested the type 
of story they wanted to hear. Sports, war, 
dog and horse, adventure, and ‘teen-age 
stories were called for most often. Experi- 
ences from Danger Is My Business, Get Thee 
Behind Me, Northern Nurse, Birds in the 
Wilderness, Canoeing with the Cree, Shake 
Hands with the Dragon, and many others 
were very well received. The choice of sto- 
ries, of course, depended on the grade level 
and the average IQ of the classes. 

Before talking to a class we gave each 
teacher an opportunity to make suggestions. 
If she were beginning a unit on biography, 
we introduced the class to some excellent 
biographies by means of stories from them. 

From the library’s viewpoint the greatest 
accomplishment of the plan is the develop- 
ment among the students of an awareness of 
libraries and their facilities. When they come 
into the room, we have made it a point not 
to suggest their obtaining a card or borrow- 
ing books unless they express a desire to do 
so. After our first talk at the school we have 
let the room and the books sell themselves. 

We kept a guest book in the room and sug- 
gested that the young people sign it even if 
they were regular patrons. In this way we 
were able to ascertain the approximate num- 

(Continued on page 619) 
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Joy for the Customers 
By Ruth Ewing * 


IN the valley the steel mill belches forth 

dark smoke. The library, which sits at 
the top of a long hill, was originally built as 
a fire station. During the depression it served 
as a relief office. Here long lines of men 
and women waited to be given meat, butter, 
potatoes, fruit, shoes, and clothing. With 
the improvement of economic conditions the 
building was remodeled by WPA labor, and 
library service was extended to this foreign 
section of the city. 

At three-twenty school is out and the chil- 
dren start pouring into the library. 

“Do you got Heidi?” calls out the. girl in 
the lead. When the book is handed to her 
she adds “I’m going to tell the teacher if she 
will read it.” 

“I want a book over steel and a book over 
trains,” a small boy says quietly as he edges 
over to the end of the desk. 

“Got any Buffalo Bill books?” asks The- 
ophilus. As he follows the librarian to the 
shelves, he says “My father’s at the coffee 
shop.” 

“Well, is he buying coffee?” she asks. 

“No,” he explains with some impatience. 
“He's at the coffee shop, where you buy 
beer.” 

“She wants to start liberry,” says a girl 
who has her younger sister in tow. The name 
is laboriously printed. 

“What is your father’s first name?” the 
librarian asks. 


“James.” 
“No, Columbus,” says the sister. 
"No, sir! Put James.” 


“It’s Columbus,” insists the older girl. 
The city directory is consulted to settle the 
matter. 


‘How much books are you allowed take?” 
a small girl asks her friends. One of the girls 
stops and looks around. Because the child 
has a glint of mischief in her eye, the librar- 
ian attempts to distract her attention by con- 
versation. 

“Hello, Concetta. How is school going?” 

“All right. I’m teacher's pet already.” 
After this brief pause she beckons to the 
other girls. “C'mon, let’s look at love maga- 
zines.” Three of the girls hurry to the front 





* Librarian, Hamilton, Ohio, High School. 
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of the library and dive for the rack. They 
come up with copies of Ladies Home Journal. 

A petite colored girl is noiselessly dancing 
around one of the tables. Upon catching the 
librarian’s eye she pushes up a sleeve and 
asks, ‘“Want to see my vaccination?” 

“My goodness, that’s a big one. What is 
your name?” 

“Willie Mae,” she replies. 

“Are there lots of boys and girls in your 
grade, Willie Mae?” 

“Lots of white kids—not lots of colored 
kids.” 

A group from the parochial school arrives. 
One of the girls quickly selects some fairy 
tales and goes to the desk. ‘Is your card 
here?”’ the librarian asks. 

“Yes, Sister.” 

“There are so many cards—Jeez o’man, 
jeez o'man, jeez o’man!” says Currine ad- 
miringly as she surveys the files. 

“Miss Liberry, my mother says so I don’t 
take no more books,” Cleopatra informs as 
she drops her card and hurries out. 

While Calliope’s books are being charged, 
she tells her companions, “I couldn’t sleep 
last night. I was dreaming about Bluebeard.” 

The librarian makes a quick trip to the 
rear of the library because Gosta and Pas- 
quale are making fisticuffs over the airplane 
books which are on display. “All right, 
boys, you'll have to ge outside to do your 
slugging.’” The boys grin and are friendly 
again. 

Three girls tag the librarian back to the 
desk. ‘“Those boys get eight or five paddles 
a day,” says Philomena in a scandalized tone. 
“And Pasquale, he’s always hurting us by 
school.” 


A man comes to help his small son register 
for a library card. The ordeal ends by the 
father signing a card and taking books for 
the boy, because the young hopeful refuses 
to take hands from pockets. “He's too 
ashamed,” the father explains. “You ought 
to see him at home, though. His mother can 
hardly handle him—he’s a son-of-a-gun!”’ 

A six-year-old Croatian boy brings a book 
on military insignia to the desk. “You'd 
make a good Spar,” he suggests to the 
librarian. 
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“Thank you. Why do you think so?” 

“Oh, I can tell.” 

Secondo returns his books, and says “I 
don’t have the other two magazines. My 
father tore them up to wrap around the 
celery.” 

Some fourth-grade girls ask for Gone with 
the Wind—the one with the pictures. Hav- 
ing just seen the movie at a return showing 
they are eager to discuss it. Venetia shows 
how she used her dress to sop up the tears. 
Elypheteria confides that she was still crying 
when she got home, and adds ‘My father 
hollered.” 

“Is your hair grey there at the side?’’ The 
conversation is suddenly changed by Dionisia. 

“No, but I’m sure you will be the first to 
notice when it does get grey.” 

The high school band is playing in the 
distance. At the sound of the drums Queen 
Esther, a cc'ored girl of ten years, solemnly 
salutes and marches across to ~ window. 

Three boys enter the library. The second 
and third are replicas in miniature of the 
first. Behind comes their mother wheeling 
the baby. The buggy is left in front of the 
desk. The smallest boy steps up on one wheel 
of the carriage and announces “I’m six, I'm 
six!” 

The children waiting to get their books 
charged have their attention distracted for a 
moment and one of the girls takes this op- 
portunity to push ahead of the others. “Don’t 
scab, Larcencie! You're always scabbing 
everybody,” one of the group reproves her. 

‘My books are due on sixth,” says Ignatz. 
“Tl bring them Monday back.” 

“Hurry up! You get me sick,”’ says Zoltan 
who is waiting for his pal. 

Eftihia, sitting at the table in front of the 
shelves of easy books, is reading aloud. She 
guesses why the librarian approaches her and 
asks ‘I should be quiet, ent it?” 

In the fairy tale corner a dark-eyed girl 
with braids of hair hanging below her waist 
follows a squirrelish instinct and hides Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs behind a shelf 
of books, where she undoubtedly expects to 
look upon a return visit. 

Shirley Rose hurries in and drops her 
books. Raising one foot above the top of 
the desk she says ““My mother dyed my shoes 
to black, see!” 

“They surely look fine.”’ 

Five ninth-grade girls ask for a book called 
How to Win and Hold a Husband. 


Libratore, a sixteen-year-old, follows the 
high school helper who is moving a truck 
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filled with books from the desk. With a sigh 
he says to her, ““Um’m, red nail polish ‘n’ 
everything. It sure gives your customers a 
feeling of joy.” 

“Do youse have Jane Eyre?” asks Valen- 
tina, a senior in high school. 

Zerah enters carrying a rolled-up white 
cotton blouse. She holds up a corner of it 
and rather bashfully asks the librarian, ‘Do 
I have to use Lux to wash this? It’s my best 
blouse,” she adds. 

“No, any white laundry soap will do, 
Zerah.”’ 

A woman asking for novels in Hungarian 
for her husband who is ill, says conversation- 
ally, ““He no feel good. He can’t move his 
belly and have to take physic.” 

A blue-eyed, twelve-year-old Greek girl 
with long and beautiful hair comes to the 
desk to discuss fashions. As she refers to the 
illustrations in Mademoiselle she says seri- 
ously, “I don’t vant anything that will make 
me look old.” 

Penelope, a seventh grader, hurries in al- 
most out of breath and asks ‘How much does 
it cost to be a doctor?” While material on 
careers is being looked up, she continues the 
conversation. “My brother, Socrates, was sup- 
pused to be the doctor, but my mother says 
he is getting dumber every day—so maybe 
I'll be the doctor. I know I’m going to be 
either a movie star or a doctor.” 

Dominic points to a war map in the news- 
paper and asks, ‘““When can I have this?” 

“Tomorrow. We'll save it for you.” 

“Will you pick out three good books for 
me?” asks a chubby blonde girl who has just 
started high school. She seems pleased with 
the selection and, as the books are being 
charged, says ‘‘My mother did the washing 
the ironing and cleaning all on Monday so 
she wouldn't have to do anything on Tuesday 
but vote. She went at ten o'clock and voted 
for all the Italians.” 

The four-year-old sister who has been wait- 
ing stutters for a moment and then asks ‘Did 
God make you?” 

“I hope so. Did He make you?” 

“Yeah, He makes everyone,” she replies as 
she turns to leave. 

Three-year-old Nichi, not to be outdone 
on the conversational angle, pipes up with 
“Where do you seep?” 

“I had my tonsils out,’’ offers Mike. 

“Is your doctor Greek?” asks his Slovak 
friend. 

“No,” he replies. ‘‘He’s skinny.” 

Another small child enters the group and 
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says, “My sister wants to be a liberry teacher 
when she gets big.” 

“Fine! What do you want to be?” 

“I want to be a liberry teacher, but I'll 
have to stay home and help my mother clean 
the house, because she will have grey hair 
then.” 

An italian woman hands the librarian an 
application form and asks ‘You help?” After 
the form is completed the woman asks what 
the charge is. 

“Nothing at all.” 

“You no take fifty cents?” she insists. 

“No, thank you.” 

“I make good wine; I bring you a bottle.” 

Bianca has been listening and says, “Our 
baby crawled in the cupboard and spilled 4 
bottle of wine all over herself. My mother 
was mad with her. Sometimes it’s awful 
hard to get beer,” she continues. “In the 
spring our Roumanian neighbors couldn’t get 
a case, and they neede:: it so bad for Easter.” 

An inebriated man i-turns his books with 
a fine of twenty-six cents due. He planks 
down a quarter and, in a grand manner says, 
“Keep the rest.” After choosing more books 
from the foreign section he returns to the 
desk and asks “Vat you, Slovak?” 

“No, Scotch.” 

“Scotch? Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

A high school student who has been given 
some pamphlet material on a subject she is 
studying asks “Can I bring this home with 
me?” 

“Was Frederick the first or last name of 
Frederick the Great?’ asks another student. 
As she settles herself at a table to do some 
reading she says, with a twinkle, ‘He was the 
first great Macedonian, and I’m going to be 
the second.” 

Two boys come to the desk with copies of 
Tom Sawyer. As Viadimer points to his 
chum’s book he says happily “It’s the same 
like dis.”’ 

Matina comes in eating a green pepper. 
“Isn't that your second pepper this after- 
noon ?”’ 

‘No, fourth,” she says with a full mouth. 
She shares her handful of sunflower seeds 
with the librarian. 

“I think you have lost a tooth, Matina.”’ 

“No, I took it out, and I have t’ree rotten. 
How many children do you have?” 

“None, I’m not married.” 

“Why don’t you buy a baby?” 

“Oh, they don’t sell babies.” 

“Yes, the doctors do!” 

The girls looking at the pictures of gems 
in the unabridged dictionary are sounding a 
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little too enthusiastic. When the librarian 
comes near, Vilma says ‘“We all know how to 
knit now, so can the knitting club be changed 
to a crocheting club? We could crochet edges 
on handkerchiefs.” 

“I think’ that’s a good idea,” answers the 
librarian. 

“I got pretty much hankies with lace,” says 
Carmela. “I got eight or nine.” 

Efemia, who takes care of the baby while 
her mother gets the evening meal, comes in 
carrying him. A group of children soon 
gathers around to look at the baby. A colored 
girl comments “You must doesn’t live far 
away.” 

As soon as an opportunity presents, Efemia 
hands a photograph to the librarian. It is of 
a young man wearing a large artificial flower 
on his coat lapel. “This is a picture of my 
father when he was young.” 

“Very handsome, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes. My mother never saw him until she 
married him. Her mother just picked out a 
good boy—and he /as been good, too, boy! 
My mother is going to pick out a good boy 
for me, but she says I won’t have to marry 
him if I don’t want to, because she knows 
how I feel.” 

Though only thirteen, Efemia has for two 
years been asking for work in the library. As 
she follows the librarian into the workroom 
she asks about the library bulletins on the 
table. “Those have book reviews in them,” 
she is told. 

“Do you have to read all those book re- 
views?” 

“Yes, Efemia, all of them.” 

“I don’t never want to be the boss of no 
liberry!”” she emphatically states. 


LIBRARIAN GOES TO SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 616) 

ber of students visiting the Skinner Room 
from the exhibiting school. This does not 
record, however, the large number who visit 
us at odd times when the guest book is not 
out, nor does it show the number of young 
people who are using their school and branch 
libraries as a result of our visits. 

The increase in the number of books cir- 
culated, the increase in the number of new 
cards issued to high school students also 
assured us that more young people have been 
encouraged to read. Reports coming in from 
branch and school librarians and teachers 
about increased demands for books we talked 
about have been gratifying. 
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Library-Planned Parties 


By Sue Marie Ermatinger * 


INNEAPOLIS mothers find it’s more 

fun and less work arranging children’s 
parties than it is planning their own teas and 
luncheons. Thanks to the Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library, selecting entertainment for the 
youngsters is surprisingly simple and guaran- 
tees a good time for all. After a quick trip 
to the art department at the library, mothers 
have enough material to keep the young 
people amused for hours. 

The Visual Arts Service of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library, one of the few public 
libraries in the country giving free slide serv- 
ice, has pioneered in this field. Its slide 
service, which has been growing over a period 
of thirty years, now has for free distribution 
about 32,000 slides, mostly colored. 

They are specialized in travel, history, chil- 
dren’s stories, science, and the Bible. Thou- 
sands of these slides date back to the WPA 
era when the library made its own slides and 
had three WPA photographers on its staff. 
At this time workrooms were set up in the 
building. In planning the sets for the pho- 
tographers, the head of the art department 
was able to draw upon all the books and pic- 
tures in the library, and from them lectures 
for the sets were written by the professional 
staff. 

Christmas and Easter sets, with carols, 
hymns, or lectures made to fit each, along 
with the Washington and Lincoln sets, are 
very popular on their respective holidays. 
The four sets on astronomy have been highly 
praised by astronomers of the University of 
Minnesota. One may find anything from 
Pinocchio to Paul the Apostle among these 
slides. 

The library has issued over 100,000 slides 
a year. When the film vogue came in, circu- 
lation of slides dropped, but the department 
finds slide popularity is now increasing, per- 
haps because many educators believe that 
slides are better for certain phases of educa- 
tion than the movies. 

There is no red tape connected with a slide 
loan. Slides are free to all, even a school 
child can take them out on his or her library 
card, and usually the slides may be kept for 
several days. However, seasonal slides are 


* Student, School of Journalism, University of Minne- 
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timed, since they often go out three times a 
day. Both slides and projectors may be re- 
served in advance for any day of the year. 
There is a small charge for use of lanterns. 

An outgrowth of the slide loans, and sup- 
plementing them, is the new experimental 
film service. Set up outside the library by the 
OCD as a film bureau as part of the patriotic 
education of the country, it was at first en- 
tirely a volunteer service. Operators gave 
their service, projector-owners their projec- 
tors, and the government the film at a slight 
fee. However, volunteers found it difficult 
to stick to a rigid schedule, programs went 
awry, and the bureau was turned over to the 
library as a booking service, which operated 
for a year from a separate fund under the 
financial jurisdiction of the mayor. As free 
sound films and free operator service became 
more popular and were demanded constantly 
by the general public, the volunteer operators 
were buried under the avalanche of calls, so 
the system was changed. 

Now, it is still a booking service but under 
the direction of the head of the art depart- 
ment, with a special member of the staff 
assigned to take care of the film booking. 

This staff member makes all calls, asks the 
patron the group she represents (women’s 
clubs, PTA, men’s clubs, political and wel- 
fare groups, schools, YMCA, and YWCA 
are among the clients), and then suggests 
certain types of films. After the selection is 
made the librarian contacts the film agency, 
books the film for the time wanted, and ar- 
ranges for an operator and projector. 

The library pays rental and supplies a pro- 
jector at all times, the patron pays only for a 
trained operator and the film. However, for 
the government films, operators give reduced 
rates as their donation to the war effort. The 
operative scale of showing on all films is set 
by union operators. The only stipulations 
made are that the government film must be 
shown to at least fifteen persons, and that no 
admission be charged. Many of the films are 
issued by OWI, the British and French gov- 
ernments, and the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

The Visual Arts Service of the Minneapolis 
Public Library hopes to make the public film- 

(Continued across the page) 
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George 


By Lois G. Pennell * 


HE darts into the library like an eager 

puppy. Once I made him go back to the 
door and come to my desk more quietly. But 
my ‘sternness could not quell entirely the little 
hippity hop that garnished his steps like a 
grace note. 

He looks at me with gamin eyes in an old 
face, quite out of keeping with his little boy 
stature. He doesn’t recognize many words in 
printed dress, and so comes to me often with 
his book open, his grimy finger pointing in 
interrogation. He repeats the word after me 
experimentally, reads several more that he 
knows, and then points again. Should I, busy 
with duties I think are important, tell him to 
sit down and look at his book quietly, he 
obeys, for the moment. Then, with cheerful 
disregard of my annoyance, he is back again 
pointing at a word in the next line. 

His voice, though neither harsh nor shrill, 
irritates me as does the nervous chatter of 
sparrows. From any corner of the room he 
calls, ignoring completely that I may be busy 
with my work, or waiting on someone else. 

‘Miz’ Pennell! Miz’ Pennell! Miz’ Pen- 
nell!’ over and over, until in mild despera- 
tion I answer him. When finally my slim 
stock of patience is gone completely, and I 
feel I can't answer him another time, he runs 
over to me and asks with an engaging seri- 
ousness, ‘Miz’ Pennell, can’t I help you a 
while? Miz’ Pennell, I'll straighten up the 
magazines for you.” 

Hoping he will grow discouraged and 
leave, I assure him I have no need of help, 
that there is really nothing for him to do. 
But with exasperating ingenuity he finds him- 
self a job, if nothing more than straightening 
the books on the shelves and adjusting book 
ends. 

My chidings, certainly not gentle, seem 
never to faze his exuberance. Perhaps even 
that attention is more than he gets at home. 
During cold weather he runs in from the 
playground, his shabby coat pinned at the top 
with a large safety pin, his elfin nose show- 
ing faintly blue between the freckles. For 
some time he will sit close to the heater busily 
leafing through the easy books, hoping to find 





* Librarian, Newman Branch, Mansfield, Ohio, Public 
Library. 
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pages that need mending or pencil marks that 
have escaped my revision. But the refrain 
never ceases. 

“Miz Pennell! Mis’ Pennell, here’s a 
place that needs fixing! Miz’ Pennell, can 1 
erase this? Miz’ Pennell!” 

Saturday morning before Christmas vaca- 
tion I told the children a group of Christmas 
stories. Afterward they clustered around the 
desk with questions and small gossip about 
their own holiday plans. At the edge of 
the group stood George, his usual refrain a 
piping obligato to our conversations. 

“Miz’ Pennell! Miz’ Pennell! Miz’ Pen- 
nell!” 

At last I turned to him with considerable 
impatience. 

“Yes, George?” 

“Merry Christmas, Miz’ Pennell!” 

My cheeks burned. 

Only once have I seen him frightened. 
My favorite dog had been brought in to visit 
me, and I stooped to pet him as he demanded. 
George saw us from the door, and rushed at 
the dog like a small blitz, his hand extended. 

“H'lo, doggie!” 

But the dog resented such sudden attack. 
He snapped. 

George’s eyes looked at me, bigger and 
more solemn than ever, without trace of tears. 
I made sure he had not been bitten. 

‘Some day you'll learn, George,”’ I scolded. 

The next day I walked through the hall 
during recess. From an adjoining corridor 
George saw me. 

“H’lo, Miz’ Pennell!” 

Before I could reply he was beside me, 
thrusting that little, roguish hand into mine. 

I squeezed it back. I couldn't help it. 


(Continued from across the page) 
conscious, and to have them think of the 
library in terms of films as well as of books. 
This department will be expanded greatly 
after the war, having in the library not only 
films to lend but also projectors as well. The 
clientele which the library is building now, 
will be served more extensively when lan- 
guage, travel, and industrial films are avail- 
able. 
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Display for 

HE Indianapolis Public Library's tomato ex- 
hibit was cut from an 8’ square of ‘“‘homosote”’ 
(composition wood). Water color paints were 
mixed for the red and green. The homosote was 
sized first and one coat of paint applied. The clock 
and white lettering were painted with sho-card 
color. Hands; which were made from venetian 
blind slats, were also painted with sho-color and 
attached with a spool-like device so that they could 
be turned. At the center of the clock, a circle of 
jackets from vegetable gardening books and pam- 
phlets was arranged after the fashion of numerals. 





the Month 





HE Louisville, Kentucky, Free Public Library 

prepared this exhibit which high-lights books 
available on world organization for peace. Bright 
red paper was used to cover boxes of varying sizes 
for the display elevations; red, white, and blue 
wallpaper was tacked on a large bulietin board as 
the background. The message, “After V Day,” was 
written on the wallpaper with poster paint. 





A new low in cost of materials, as well as a 
possible high in public comment, was reached 
by the display, ‘Profiles in Print,” at the Madison 
Free Library. Except for a few sheets of construc- 
tion paper and a little black poster paint, old 
newspapers provided the materials used to feature 
books on prominent personalities in World War II. 

Three large caricatures drawn on newsprint with 
black poster paint depicted in profile the three 
Axis leaders on one bulletin board, while front- 
face drawings of Stalin, Churchill, and Roosevelt 
were shown on an adjoining one. Like the news- 


print letters forming the slogans, the caricatures 
were mounted on black for clarity and again on 
red for color. Small sketches chosen from news 
paper cartoons served as models for the drawings 
Book jackets were combined with the caricatures. 


On the ledge below the bulletin boards were 
placed circulating books about world personalities 
from Private Hargrove to General Ike. This space 
is a permanent display shelf for books on the wat 
and peace, and bulletin boards above are changed 
every three or four weeks, providing a different 
emphasis according to news developments. 
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Let’s Read 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PROMOTING READING OF 


CHILDREN AND 


Musical Story Hours 


TORY hours have been a tradition at the 

Worthington Public Library for many years. 
During the school year they are a scheduled affair 
with the large elementary school next door. With 
the close of school, there is a brief rest during June. 
July and August brings our summer story hour 
project, and this is usually something special which 
closes with a party and refreshments. 

Worthington, as a residential suburb of Colum- 
bus, has a very active and talented Woman's Music 
Club. A number of its members play with the Co- 
lumbus Symphony Orchestra, some teach music, 
and almost all are active musicians. Individually 
and as a group they take great interest in the li- 
brary, especially in the books pertaining to music. 

Many members of the Woman's Music Club are 
parents of small children and are also vitally inter- 
ested in the community recreation program planned 
for each summer. The library story hour is a regu- 
lar event on this program, so the musical story hour 
just came about naturally. 

The librarian asked the Woman's Music Club to 
send one of their members each week with a record- 
ing machine and records and tell two stories for a 
period of thirty minutes. The first story was to be 
about a composer and was to be taken from the 
books in the children’s collection. The records were 
to be musical selections from the composer’s works. 
The second story was to be about the music itself, 
an explanation or appreciation of it. The library 
promised to provide all the books necessary and to 
arrange appropriate displays. 

The musical librarian proved an immediate suc- 
cess. Attendance ran as high as sixty and averaged 
around thirty. Many mothers came to hear the pro- 
grams and the ages of the children ranged from 
three to twelve. They listened, kept time, and ex- 
pressed their ideas, likes, and dislikes. Books dis- 
cussed and displayed were taken home and read. 
The children were interested and entertained. They 
learned. The musical story hour broke one tradi- 
tion. It didn’t end with a party. 

The prograrns for the musical story hour began 
around the first of July on a patriotic theme. There 
was the story of the American flag followed by the 
music of the ‘Stars and Stripes Forever’ and an 
account of John Philip Sousa. Saint Saens was the 
subject of the next story and one of the records 
selected as a favorite was “The Swan” from his 
Carnival of the Animals. Grieg was another com- 
poser whose life made an interesting story, and the 
Peer Gynt Suite furnished “In the Hall of the 
Mountain King’ and “‘Anitra’s Dance.’’ Schu- 
mann's Album for the Young proved a perfect 
complement to the story of young Schumann. From 
it were played “The Wild Rider,” “The Happy 
Farmer,” and “The Soldiers March.”” Haydn and 
Mozart made other programs with ‘The Toy 
Symphony” and the harpsichord “Minuet” as the 
musical selections. Last but not least, was ‘Peter 
and the Wolf” and the story of Prokofieff. As a 
special feature the last story hour was a request 
program and was one of the most interesting. 

The success of this musical story hour may be 
attributed to the storyteller, her musical selections, 
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the interest of the Woman’s Music Club and par- 
ents, an adequate collection of children’s books on 
music and the men of music, the publicity, and 
above all to the children who found it different, 
interesting, and fun. 
ELMA A, WHITNEY, Li rarian 
Worthington, Ohio, Public Library 


Books on the Warpath 


+ er book you read is a feather in your 
cap” was the slogan for the 1944 Summer 
Reading Club at J. V. L. Pruyn Library Children’s 
Room, Albany, New York. As books suitable to 
the child’s grade or reading capacity were read and 
reported orally the child made a new feather for 
his Indian war bonnet. 


Preliminary steps were taken to provide the 
room with plenty of Indian atmosphere. A case of 
real Indian objects was loaned to the library for 
exhibit by the Albany Institute of History and Art, 
our local museum. A handsome Sioux war bonnet, 
a medicine man’s headdress and a collection of In- 
dian dolls were loaned by a field supervisor of the 
local Boy Scout Council. Several examples of In- 
dian basketry and pottery and a splendid display of 
Navajo rugs were used. Especially mounted pic- 
tures of Indian chiefs and Indian life and Indian 
books galore made the room gay and bright. Talks 
by the librarian to all school grades in the district 
emphasized the story of the Sioux war bonnet. 

Only the bravest men of the tribe had war bonnets. 
Every eagle feather in the war bonnet represented a brave 
deed on the field of battle. So every feather you make for 
your paper war bonnet will represent a book you have read. 
Of course, the chief was the bravest man and he had the 
handsomest war bonnet with the most feathers. Who will 
be chief of the reading tribe of Indians and have the most 
feathers in his war bonnet? 


The librarian listened to brief book reports and 
thereby became better acquainted with the shyer 
children who for so long merely said ‘hello’ and 
“good-bye.” The librarian cut out bands and tails 
for the war bonnets from a cream semiheavy paper, 
put out crayons and pencils and pictures of real 
Indian signs and symbols. For the first book read 
the child wrote the title and author of the book 
reported on a plain headband. He then decorated 
and colored it with Indian designs and symbols to 
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his liking. He wrote his name on it and also chose 
an Indian name and tribe and it was fastened with 
a paper clip to fit his head. It was left on top of 
the library shelves on display until he reported on 
his next book. For the second book reported on 
he was given a paper feather on which he wrote 
title and author of the book and he colored it and 
clipped it onto the band. Later it was pasted on. 
After filling the headband with feathers he read 
one book about Indians. to earn the tail for his 
bonnet. This he decorated and added feathers to 
as he read more books. 

The club ran from the time schools closed in 
June until they opened in September. No records 
were necessary—the war bonnets made by the chil- 
dren told everything. An Indian powwow was 
held at the end and all children who read ten or 
more books were awarded summer reading club 
diplomas. Newspaper pictures were taken by. the 
Knickerbocker News for the evening paper and 
this gave us good terminating publicity. At the 
beginning, there was advance publicity which ex- 
plained the club. At the powwow we had a story 
hour of Indian legends and stories, Indian games 
and contests, and Indian punch and cookies, and 
a whooping good time was enjoyed by all. Of 
course the children wore their war bonnets when- 
ever at the library and at the party and took them 
home or to school to display their record of books 
read during the summer. It was a simple yet sat- 
isfying club for everybody. 

CONSTANCE D. Taytor, Children’s Librarian 

Albany, New York, Public Library 


Mohammed 


F the youngsters don’t come to the library in the 
summertime the library can go to the youngsters. 
And it did last summer in Jackson, Michigan. 


Launching a successful program in 1944, the 
Public Library, County Library, and the Recreation 
Council of Jackson joined to sponsor and manage 
the traveling library. In two-days-a-week of travel- 
ing the library visited each of eight city playgrounds 
once a week during July and early August. As 
many as 200 books circulated in a day. 

Here’s how they cooperated: The public library 
supplied the books, the county library supplied the 
truck, the council paid the attendants and bought 
the gasoline. 

The youngsters went into the truck to select their 
books. A card table outside served as a charging 
and receiving counter. Although the youngsters 
were allowed to take books home there were very 
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few overdues, very few lost books. Books also were 
left at the playgrounds for use of teachers and at- 
tendants during story hours. 

By reaching four playgrounds a day the traveling 
library put books before the eyes of children who 
lived more than ten blocks from any city library. 
Many of them would not have come to the library 
throughout the summer. 

Doing their bit for Uncle Sam on the side, at- 
tendants of the traveling library sold defense stamps 
at their charging desk. 

Mrs, ROBERT W. SCHAFER 
Temporary Junior Assistant 
Jackson, Michigan, Public Library 


Armed Services Book Club 


VACATION reading club such as that or- 

ganized at the Ohio County Public Library in 
Wheeling, West Virginia, last summer was an en- 
tirely new experience for its staff, who had long 
been skeptical of such schemes, believing that any 
artificial stimulus which encouraged competitive or 
hasty reading was not desirable. We felt that if 
some means could be devised to attract that vast 
group, which, experience had taught us, would, for 
some inexplicable reason “turn their cards in” with 
the first warm days, and disappear for the rest of 
the vacation, then there would be merit in the idea. 
We decided upon the Armed Services Book Club, 
made up of the Army, Navy, Marines, and Air 
Corps, with later additions of WAVES, WACS, 
Women Marines, and Army Nurses, by popular 
request. 

Each child who joined could choose the branch 
of the service to which he wished to belong, and 
became at “induction” a Private, Seaman, etc. Two 
posters of white cardboard were made, with the 
name of the club in large red letters as a heading 
The posters were divided into four parts, each of 
the four services having its heading in blue letters. 
The board was decorated with marginal designs in 
patriotic colors, and with pictures of service men 
and women, cut from magazines. The names of all 
members were posted, and small stickers represent- 
ing Marines, Sailors, etc. were pasted before the 
names. A red star on the child’s library card also 
indicated membership. 

For each two books read, a child received a pro- 
motion in his rank, the corresponding insignia 
being made of colored paper and crayon and placed 
after his name. (The silver bars, eagles, etc. were 
painted with aluminum paint.) Whenever a child 
attained a new rank, the old one was removed, and 
the new one replaced it. A complete set of insignia 
of each service was exhibited also, so that everyone 
could see what progress he had to make or already 
had made. Some of the ranks of certain branches 
of the service had to be omitted in order to have the 
same number in all. Finally 17 ranks were used in 
each, making a total of 34 books to be read before 
becoming a general, or a4dmiral. This appeared to 
be a fair enough number for a three-month reading 
period, as any speedier advancement might have 
permitted good readers to attain the highest ranks 
too early in the summer, or a slower method, re- 
quiring more books for each promotion, might have 
been discouraging. 

Work on publicity for the club was begun, of 
course, before school was dismissed for the summer. 
Visits were made by the children’s librarian to six 
schools (public and parochial) announcing the 
book club in all classes from the third through the 
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WHEELING’S ARMED SERVICES BOOK CLUB 


eighth grades. Posters were displayed on school 
bulletin boards. A newspaper story appeared. The 
direct contact with the children in the schools, how- 
ever, proved to be our most effective publicity. 

Almost two hundred children became members, 
all but a very small number continuing to read dur- 
ing the remainder of the summer. When the final 
count was made, it was found that there were more 
“women” than “men” enlisted in the service of 
their country. Highest ratings possible, four-star 
generals and admirals, were made by seven children 
at the close of the summer. No prizes were offered 
to those reading the most books, for having one’s 
name posted with an array of stars was found to be 
glory enough, and seemed satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 


Book reports, as such, were not required, for ob- 
vious reasons, but an informal talking over of books 
read was encouraged. This afforded the librarian an 
opportunity to decide whether the child were enjoy- 
ing his books, and also whether he were reading 
books that were equal to his ability. If he were not, 
he was encouraged to read something more difficult, 
or something more pleasing to his taste. 

Most obvious of all benefits received was an in- 
crease in circulation, the gain for the three-month 
period being about 40 per cent over that of last year, 
although the largest part of the increase occurred 
in the first month. There was also a 7 per cent gain 
in registration. 

On the other side of the ledger, there were, of 
course, disadvantages. There were evidences that 
such a club makes for quantitative rather than quali- 
tative reading. Several children were discovered to 
be playing the game to win, by their choice of too- 
easy reading material (although this trend is often 
noted in day-to-day reading). In other instances, 
children returned books without having read them 
at all, a fact which they reluctantly admitted when 
they were drawn out. This fault was corrected in 
many cases when it was explained to the child that 
one did not save to read every book which was 
taken out! 

But in the final analysis, we believe that the proj- 
ect offered city children an exciting alternative to 
the streets, for at least a part of the time, and 
brought to us, by its universal appeal, those to 


whom “‘library’” was an unknown place. 
NANCY A. MATTHEWS 
Children’s Librarian 
Ohio County Public Library 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
MAY 1945 


Thermometers for Reading 


OR the summer of 1944 we decided to remove 

all “musts” as to number and kind of books 
read and let the children be entirely free in their 
reading. The theme: Reading for fun. The boys 
and girls were allowed to select their own books 
and to read as many as they wanted to, the only 
requirement being that the books be suitable to 
the child’s grade and reading ability. It was an- 
nounced that the library assistants would be glad 
to spend time with any child in making suggestions 
as to books to be read. 

Each member of the club was given a booklet 
to keep a record of the books read, no report on 
the book was asked for, just the author and title 
of the books read. Also, each child was given a 
bookmark in the form of a thermometer and for 
each book read the mercury in the thermometer 
was raised one degree, starting at zero, using a 
red pencil. The space for the mercury was left 
blank when the thermometers were mimeographed. 
These thermometers were arranged by schools, on 
a large bulletin board in the children’s room, 
where the reading progress of each member could 
be watched. The arrangement by schools was used 
to find out just how many pupils from the different 
schools joined the club, but we kept away from 
any idea of competition. 

It proved to be one of the most successful and 
pleasant reading clubs we have ever had. Chil- 
dren joining the club totaled 194, reading 3,493 
books between June 1 and August 31. Six chil- 
dren read more than fifty books apiece. The in- 
terest and response of the parents to the club was 
most gratifying and encouraging. We reached a 
number of new borrowers and many parents who 
had never before visited the library came with their 
younger children, expressing appreciation of our 
efforts to interest children in better and more en- 
joyable reading. 

The entire project cost only $2.60. The book- 
lets (4"x5%4") were made by our janitor in his 
spare time from yellow typing paper and most 
covers were made from colored paper cut from 
discarded catalogs; they were stapled together. 
The bookmark thermometers were mimeographed 
on postal card stock by the office practice class of 
the high school without charge. Candy favors for 
the story hours were the most expensive item. 

DorotHy ATKINS, Librarian 
Free Public Library 
Hannibal, Missouri 
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Bookworm Bombardiers 


HILDREN enrolled in the club and after com- 
pleting three books received a picture of a 
bomber. This was kept at the library with a record 
of their reading on the back. These bombers were 
distributed to the children in their classrooms when 
school reopened in the fall. 

For every book read a “book bomb” was rubber- 
stamped on the bomber. 

The window display showed the progress of the 
readers. Planes representing neighborhood schools 
were moved for every fifty books read by pupils 
of the school. 

The little peanut airplanes on the ground had 
the readers’ names on the wings and represented 
ten books read. 

At the end of the summer a big outdoor rally 
was planned for the bombardiers of all the branch 
libraries and the young people’s room of the main 
library. Because of the polio quarantine this had 
to be postponed until October 28—when the book- 
worms were invited to a Hallowe'en party which, 
as can be imagined, was a huge success. 

ELsA JENSS VANSELOW, Children’s Librarian 
Burleigh Branch, Milwaukee Public Vibrary 


Reading for Fun World Parade 


S in former years, the members of the Reading 
for Fun World Parade were required to read 
ten books to be eligible for their annual award, but 
in keeping with the “world’’ theme, five of these 
had to be about foreign countries. For each book 
which he read, the child colored a flag to represent 
the country about which the book was written. This 
was one of the most successful features of the club 
—the children enjoyed learning to recognize the 
flags of the various countries as well as the actual 
coloring, the flags added much to the attractiveness 
of the children’s department since they were pinned 
to lengths of red and white ribbon strung around 
the room, and the staff enjoyed tracing down ob- 
scure flags or the modern flag for an ancient 
country 
The junior club, for children who read easy 
books, concentrated on American flags. When they 
registered, the children were allowed to paste slips 
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of colored paper, on which they had written their 
names, on flagpoles (strips of black paper) pasted 
on a huge white cardboard background. For thé 


first book which they read the junior members re 


ceived an American flag, outlined but not colored 
to paste on the flagpole. For the next seven books 
they colored one red stripe each, for their ninth 
book they pasted a blue paper field, dotted with 
white for stars, in place, and for the tenth book they 
received a gold paper eagle to stick at the top of 
the pole. 

The Reading for Fun World Parade closed with 
a real “World Parade” which was a community 
project. The parade was held under the joint aus 
pices of the library and the Merchant's Division of 
the Chamber of Commerce on the annual “Sandusky 
Day at Cedar Point.”” Many local groups were in 
vited to participate as well as any individuals, but 
Reading for Fun Club members who had read their 
ten books were distinguished by wearing the ten 
flags which they had made. The Boy Scouts, Camp 
fire Girls, Girl Scouts, The Girls’ Educational Club 
(a small neighborhood group, that won first prize) 
and the Reading for Fun Club were the organiza 
tions that took part. The Chamber of Commerc: 
offered prizes ($10 and $5 for organizations, $5 
and $2.50 for decorated bicycles, and $2.50 for 
other types of individual entries) and paid for the 
transportation of the children in the parade t 
Cedar Point. The parade, led by a band, marched 
around the streets of the business section and als: 
around the amusement park at Cedar Point. 


The library's contribution to the parade consisted 
of three floats representing the books which re« 
ceived the most votes from club members and a 
group of junior club members dressed in red, white, 
and blue carrying red, white, and blue streamers 
attached to a sign identifying the group. The floats, 
built by the children from board, cardboard, rolle: 
skates, and whatnot, under the direction of the 
high school staff assistants, represented, in order of 
their choice, the “Sue Barton”’ series, Heidi (which 
won the $5 organizational prize) and the Smallest 
Puppy by Margaret Johnson. The parade was a 
real success. 

The Reading for Fun World Parade was, with 
the exception of the parade itself, one of the easiest 
to-prepare projects which we ever had. Besides the 
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flags made by the children, the decorations for the 
children’s department consisted of panels represent- 
ing North and South America, Europe, Africa, 
Australasia, and the United States. On each panel, 
with special emphasis on types, were represented 
costumes native to the continents involved. The 
panel devoted to the United States showed the 
Capitol surrounded by heads characterizing racial 
as well as economic types to indicate that in the 
United States the world meets on a basis of equality 
under law. 

We also made huge crepe-paper flags of the four 
principal United Nations to cover one wall. For the 
children we provided mimeographed flags, Ameri- 
can and blank, ribbon, colored paper (on which to 
write their names), eagles (purchased), and scis- 
sors and crayons (which disappeared mysteriously ). 

The registration was 442 for the whole club, 
there were 174 completions. By the enthusiasm of 
the children who took part in the club and the 
parade, we judge this to have been one of our most 
successful projects. In fact, we feel that we may 
have started something which will become an an- 
nual community affair. 

MADELEINE B. DENT, Children’s Librarian 
Sandusky, Ohio, Library Association 


Victory Garden Reading Club 


R our Victory Garden Reading Club notices 

were sent to schools reading as follows: ‘Plant 
your garden with books at the Black Rock Branch 
Library. No need to worry about tools or garden 
plots—no weeding.” Children from third grade 
through eighth were invited to join. Posters in the 
children’s room, one for the girls and one for the 
boys of each school, represented the gardens. 

For every fiction title read and reported on, each 
child received a vegetable with his name on it to 
place on the poster representing his school. For 
every nonfiction reported on, two vegetables were 
given. Any book suitable to grade or age was 
accepted. 

Booklets with name and grade of each child were 
kept on file with record of books read. These book- 
lets were given to child at end of club period to be 
presented to his teacher. Fifteen books were the 
required number to be read during the eight weeks 
of the club. 

By the end of the summer the posters covered 
with carrots, tomatoes, beets, potatoes, squash, and 
cucumbers presented a very colorful and decorative 
appearance. The final meeting of the club was held 
in the library yard where a’ social gathering was 
enjoyed. Certificates were given to members com- 
pleting their fifteen or more oral reports on the 
books. 
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Many worth-while contacts were made with the 
children at this time, and the following humorous 
bits from reports made life more interesting. 


One boy reporting on the book Leif the Lucky by 
D’Aulaire said that “Leif was the son of Eric the 
Red, who was a good guy even though he had an 
awful temper.” 

A girl reporting on the book Gay Neck by 
Mukerji, which is written in the first person, said 
‘the person who calls himself I in the book takes 
care of the pigeon.” 

VIRGINIA HALL, Branch Librarian 
Black Rock Branch Library 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


The Invasion Army 


iy seemed almost compulsory in this military area, 
where uniforms are as thick as ants at a picnic, 
to have our 1944 Vacation Reading Club built 
around a military theme. So we chose The Inva- 
sion Army, with emphasis on the idea that through 
our books we would invade not only countries, but 
any subjects which were of interest, as well: Avi- 
ation, Animal and bird life, Folk and fairy tales, 
Lives of people, Astronomy, etc. 

Early in June a poster appeared which read, 
“D-DAY” is June 19th. The Invasion Army wil] 
start to “march” on that day. SOLDIERS BE READY. 


We constructed six “camps” which were placed 
on six table tops. Wall board nainted green was 
the foundation. Twigs cut like fence posts were 
added; then heavy hemp thread used for the wire. 
Over each entrance gate was the name of the camp. 
Small holes were drilled in the board here and 
there, into which were stuck the ends of branches 
to look like trees, and our camps were ready. 

Each ofle who joined put his name on a soldier 
and placed him in CAMP *® TUS (Camp Start Us). 
There the soldier marched forward one step for 
each book read and reported until he had moved six 
times. He could read his next four and march for- 
ward in one of four camps; either 


CAMP ITSELSEWHERE (other countries), or 
CAMP ITSSO (true), or 

CAMP ITSPAST (history, geology, étc.) or 
CAMP ITS UUILD (Its wild) 


The eleventh book took him to CAMP MADIT (Camp 
Made It) the final camp, where he stood beside a 
pup tent on which were the names of the eleven he 
had read to get him there. 

Those who read more than eleven marched other 
soldiers through the camps. 

As an extra activity, we had a puzzle contest 
which tied in with prominent people in the news 
and the countries where our soldiers were stationed. 
There was a new one every week and each was of a 
little different type. For.example: one week there 
would be 20 questions like these: 


(a) If you saw Sugar Loaf Mt., would you be 
in Hawaii? 
If you saw Stonehenge, would you be in 


London? 
(b) Who are they and when and where were 
they born ? 
A flower, plus grassland (Africa). (Rose 
Veldt) 


A gosling’s father, minus-er, plus letters 
8 and 9 (of the alphabet) Gandhi 
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The Invasion Army 


(c) Name something you would like to see in 
each of these countries: 
To hurry, minus h, plus i, plus a (Russia) 
An Indian warrior, minus ve, plus z, plus 
sick (Brazil) 


The names and weekly scores of the contestants 
were very prominently displayed so, of course, there 
was a great deal of interest and friendly rivalry. 

On the closing day, all who had finished eleven 
books, or more, gathered at the library for a book 
party and program. Some of our games were very 
lively and played out of doors, others were more 
quiet and played inside, but all tied in with books 
or countries. 

At the close of the program, prizes were given 
for the high scores in the puzzle contest and the 
book games. Each one received a Vacation Read- 
ing Club diploma; and another summer's club was 
over. 

LauRA D. Crockett, Juvenile Librarian 
Chula Vista, California, Public Library 


Club, Not Contest 


HE Plymouth Public Library has a great ‘num- 
ber of young borrowers during the school year 
* as a result of the schools being located close to the 
library and of close contact between the two. Sum- 
mer reading clubs have been conducted for several 
years in an attempt to keep this interest during the 
summer months. These clubs are talked about and 
explained when classes visit the library or by the 
teachers in the classroom near the close of the 
school term. 

One of the most difficult things is to keep a club 
from becoming a contest. We make the distinction 
by carefully explaining that no prizes are given, but 
still some children are determined to make it a con- 
test. In an attempt to get away from this prevailing 
condition, the children are asked to set goals when 
they enroll in the club. Each one estimates the 
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number of books he thinks he will read before the 
beginning of school in the fall. These goals have 
varied from ten to one hundred eighteen. The in- 
dividual goal is determined by the reading ability, 
and it gives each child something to work toward 
without being in competition with other club 
members. These goals can’t be very accurate, with 
many children reading far over their goals, some 
failing to come near theirs, and only about fifty 
per cent being very serious about reading just the 
number they have set. Still, the individual goal has 
taken away that feeling that some children have of 
not wanting to enroll because they know that they 
will not be able to read nearly so much as some 
other children. 

This year’s club was called The Stars and Stripes 
Reading Club. Each member of the club had 
a 3” by 5” standard topped with a small U.S. flag. 
The name, grade, and goal of each member was 
printed on his standard. It has been proved that 
individual marks of ownership are more popular 
than some small identification on a large poster. 
Also, these standards decorated the children’s room, 
as they were placed on the window ledge and stacks, 
and attracted more attention from prospective mem- 
bers. A record was then kept on the standard of 
the owner's progress toward his goal. When a child 
enrolled, the wording on the standard was “I have 
started for my goal.” When he had read a fourth 
of his books, ‘‘started for’’ was removed, and one- 
fourth of this space was covered with a red square 
saying “one-fourth.” The progress was further 
marked with a blue, a white, and another red square 
which signified that one-half, three-fourths, and all 
the books had been read. In addition the librarians 
kept a record of the names and authors of the books 
each child read. This is extra work but often is 
useful to the librarians. It is a record interesting 
to parents and one which children enjoy showing 
to teachers. 

This year there were one hundred and one boys 
and girls under high school age that enrolled. The 
interest in the club was kept alive by newspaper 
publicity throughout the summer. The children that 
reached their goals were invited to the library on 
the afternoon the club closed and were given their 
standards and certificates. 

EsTHER K. SpiITLER, Librarian 
Plymouth, Indiana, Public Librar) 


Individual Project Club 


HE Troy Public Library evolved a very success- 

ful and worth-while club from a suggestion 
found in the Wilson Bulletin for June 1936, as 
used in the Calgary, Alberta, Library. 

We followed the original model by making a 
library chart or floor plan of our department with 
the location of the various classifications indicated 
by suitable pictures. Membership in the club in 
cluded children of grades four to eight and the 
initial entrance requirement was one new member 
who had not previously belonged to the library. 

The activities of the club included both personal 
reading on the part of the members and a series of 
talks by the children’s librarian on the functions 
and use of the catalog, classification, and so forth 
The meetings were reduced to a minimum, and the 
rezding was kept a purely individual project with 
no time limit. 

Each child who enrolled in the club was required 
to read and make a short report on at least one book 
from each group, including fiction. These reports 
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Individual Project Club 


were made in the form of a catalog card on the 
front of which was written the call number of the 
book, author's name, and title. On the reverse side 
was the book report itself. These reports were kept 
in a vertical file in back of each member’s club 
registration card. 

Books were chosen to suit individual taste and 
there was no definite order in which the reading 
was to be done. Each member kept a record of his 
own reading on a score sheet provided for that pur- 
pose. As the prescribed amount of reading was 
completed the child was given a simple test on the 
use of the catalog and, passing this test, he became 
an honor member of the library. Each honor mem- 
ber was distinguished by having a blue star placed 
at the end of his record on the score sheet and also 
on his reader's card. The letters sent to teachers, 
telling of the child's accomplishment, we felt were 
a definite lure to membership in the club. 

The score board consists of oblong sheets of 
white paper marked off in squares. Across the top 
are the thirteen classifications and an F for fiction. 
At the side are rows of pennants of various colors, 
each with a member's name. Scores were kept by 
the children marking a cross in the square opposite 
their names under the class number of the book on 
which they had just reported. The membership 
thermometer had to be extended to register the 
record-breaking enrollment. 

The club, which has flourished from October to 
June, has been most successful in bringing 140 new 
enrollees to our library and has been a source of 
enthusiastic interest and participation on the part of 
our young patrons. 

The form letters sent to the schools also met with 
a most gratifying response on the part of various 
teachers, several of whom contacted us personally 
expressing appreciation of the worth-while nature 
of the undertaking and their opinion that this proj- 
ect has been a definite factor in bringing a closer 
relationship between the library and school. 

ETHEL KNowLSON, Children’s Librarian 
Troy, New York, Public Library 
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T.N.T. Club 


7 Pember Library of Granville, New York, 
originated a book club called the T.N.T. Club. 
These explosive initials stood for Trails New and 
Tempting, and the club slogan was: “Does it take 
T.N.T. to change your reading habits?’’ The bul- 
letin board showed a large map of the United States, 
traced by hand, and land and sea trails were marked 
in, all radiating out of Granville. Each of the 
seventy club members was, in imagination, a hiker 
carrying a knapsack which was to be filled with the 
treasures and adventures found along the book 
trails. 

Every contestant had a choice of eight trails and 
he had to read two books on a trail before his name 
would be printed on the T.N.T. poster under the 
appropriate trail. The trails were as follows: 


Pioneer Trace—historical stories 

Hunters’ Tracks—animal stories 

Explorers’ Path—biography 

Democracy Ways—patriotic and war stories 
Bird Hunts—bird stories 

Sea Lanes—stories of other lands 

New Ways with Words—poetry and songs 
Easy Hikes —fiction 


A T.N.T. record book had sections for each trail 
in which the club members signed their names and 
the book titles they had read. The purpose of the 
T.N.T. Club was to discover new fields of adven- 
ture in books, to explore as many new trails as pos- 
sible, and to form new reading habits. The boy and 
girl who had the most exciting knapsacks at the end 
of their travels were given newspaper and library 
publicity. 

HELEN Hypon, Librarian 
Pember Library 
Granville, New York 


Reading Bond Project 


pra wy timely—something to tie in with 
the various activities of boys and girls today— 
but a definite swing away from the usual “rise in 
the ranks” military reading club, was the problem 
confronting the Children’s Division of the Los 
Angeles County Public Library in the summer of 
1943. Added to this was the necessity of provid- 
ing a reading plan simple enough to be used in 
branches where one assistant is in charge of both 
juvenile and adult departments and, in many cases, 
desk work as well. 

The plan that was finally adopted proved so 
successful that it was carried over into the sum- 
mer of 1944; indeed in many branches it functioned 
throughout the school year. Boys and girls from 
the first grade through the ninth took to it with 
equal interest. There were no restrictions placed 
upon what should be read, although each child 
was expected to keep up to his reading level. Only 
one book could be reported upon within a week, 
however. 

READ FOR BooK BoNps—Buy WAR BONDS was 
the slogan adopted and a poster to that effect was 
sent to each participating branch. The child reg- 
istered to earn a reading bond and a stamp album 
was filled out in his name. This was a folded 
mimeographed sheet of paper, 4” x 13”, divided 
into five sections, each section representing a stamp. 
When a child read and reported upon a book, the 
information was entered on a stamp. When all 
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five stamps were completed, the album was sent 
to the central library where a reading bond was 
made out and sent to the branch library to be given 
to the child. The bonds were mimeographed on 
heavy paper and were made as official looking as 
possible. A child might earn a second bond, or a 
third, or a fourth, so long as he reported on not 
more than one book each week. 

Once the original designing and mimeograph- 
ing was accomplished, this method of recording 
summer reading involved very little labor on the 
part of either the central staff or the branch libra- 
rians. 

CLAIRE NOLTE, Chief 
Children’s Division 
Los Angeles, Cal., County Public Library 


Indian Heads 


em first powwow of the Tyrrell Tribe was held 
in our children’s room on the first Saturday 
after school closed. The would-be warriors sat 
Indian-fashion on the floor, in an atmosphere of 
totem poles, thunderbirds, and tepees, while they 
learned the tribal laws which would govern them 
for the summer. One hundred and one signed 
membership cards that day, and each child took out 
at least the one well chosen book which would 
entitle him to his “head,” a copper-colored-paper 
profile of an Indian bearing his name. 

The heads began to decorate the tops of our 
shelves on Monday, as soon as a creditable report 
had been given on one of Saturday's books. There- 
after, until August first, the line of warriors length- 
ened and leaped to other bookcases, so that every 
available inch of top shelf was populated. 

Meanwhile, each warrior’s headdress increased in 
splendor according to the number and kind of books 
he read. Nine feathers (ten books in all) com- 
pleted his war bonnet, whereupon his head was 
transferred to a special bulletin board reserved for 
chiefs. 

The nucleus of this Indian theme was taken from 
a half-remembered Wilson Bulletin article. That 
librarian had her own scheme of feather classifica- 
tion, and other librarians may invent others. This 
was ours: A red feather indicated a book about a 
foreign country; a light green feather, a humorous 
book; a dark green feather, a book of folklore; 
light blue, a book about the past; dark blue, a book 
on some phase of home, school, or community life 
in America; orange, occupations and industries; 
lavendar, science; purple, art, music, or religion; 
yzllow, birds or animals. The author and title of 











the book were written on the feather as it was 
added. 

In all cases fiction or nonfiction was acceptable as 
long as it had a definite bearing on the subject. A 
child who became a chief, then, had not been con- 
fined to a list of books, but had had a fair variety 
in his summer reading diet. A great deal of in- 
dividual guidance was necessary, and of course our 
classification of many of the second- and third-grade 
books was rather arbitrary, reading ability and in- 
terest being placed above adherence to the color- 
classes. 

Our regular Saturday story hour was given over 
during the summer to “powwows,” attendance not 
compulsory. Sometimes appropriate movies were 
shown, sometimes the librarian told stories, and 
sometimes the children themselves told about the 
books they were reading, giving the others sugges- 
tions for “a good book for an orange feather,” or 
“a real funny book.” 

The final powwow, just before school began, 
featured a talk by the mayor, the Big Chief. Certifi- 
cates for the chiefs, the heads, and the librarian’s 
record of each child’s reading, were the only re- 
wards. Reading beyond the ten books also was 
noted on the record card, for the benefit of teachers, 
who backed the project enthusiastically. 

HELEN GILBERT, Children’s Librarian 
Formerly at Tyrrell Public Library 
Beaumont, Texas 


ALL IN THE SERVICE 


The children’s librarian of the Ann Arbor, Michi 
gan, Public Library reports that a very eager little 
fourth-grade boy asked for the book, ‘“The Soldier's 
Sewing Kit’ and was very insistent that the library 
had it. After much questioning, it developed that 
he wanted the Old Sailor's Yarn Box, by Eleanor 
Farjeon. 


PRETTY CLOSE 


A small girl came into one of the branches of the 
Peoria, Illinois, Public Library recently and stated, 
‘My mother wants a book, ‘Pie Faced Baldwin.’ ” 

At first the librarian was stumped but after ques- 
tioning the child learned a title or two that the 
mother had read. 

It turned out that what the mother wanted was 
a book “by Faith Baldwin.” 
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My First A.LA. 


By Frederic G. Melcher * 


66 EVER was there such a conference as 
this,” said the Library Journal of the 1921 
gathering at Swampscott, ‘good measure, pressed 
down, shaken together and running over.” Regis- 
tration was 1,900, a record up to that time. A 
good conference for one to begin on, and certainly 
vivid in my memory. I had had many contacts 
with libraries and librarians before, while at the 
old Lauriat Bookstore in Boston and in my five 
years in Indiana, thanks there to Henry Sanborn of 
the Library Commission, the friendliness of the 
Indiana librarians, and to Matthew Dudgeon up at 
Madison, and to May Massee, then of the A.L.A. 
Booklist. 1 had come to feel half librarian and half 
bookseller, but I had never had occasion to go to 
an A.L.A. Conference until 1921 when I had been 
three years in New York with Mr. Bowker. 


Children’s Book Week Program 


The program committee for the Swampscott 
meeting had decided to have one general session on 
“Today's Tendencies in Book Publishing,” and the 
children’s librarians had planned one on “Chil- 
dren’s Book Week—A National Movement.” A 
new figure in New York publishing, Alfred Har- 
court, had been asked to lead off at the general 
session, along with Herbert Jenkins, literary editor 
for Little, Brown, and Glenn Frank, then editor of 
the Century Magazine. For the presentation of 
Book Week, Alice Hazeltine presiding, Franklin 
Mathiews, chief librarian of the Boy Scouts and the 
pioneer and patron saint of the movement, led off, 
with Bertha Mahony, of the Bookshop for Boys and 
Girls, taking up the bookseller’s side, Clara Hunt, 
of Brooklyn, speaking for the libraries, and myself 
speaking out of three years’ experience as aational 
chairman. 


I remember that session very vividly. We met in 
a large garage and I felt that Children’s Book 
Week, as a movement, was safe for the future after 
seeing how much it could mean to such a truly rep- 
resentative national group of children’s librarians. 


Newbery Medal Proposed 


Believing that the enthusiasm for Book Week 
held the suggestion that the children’s librarians 
might well play an expert part in giving recogni- 
tion to each year’s current juvenile books, I asked 
Miss Hazeltine for permission to present a plan to 
the afternoon business session of the group. Quickly 
I built up in my mind the idea of a medal of award 
to be named in honor of old John Newbery and 
with promptness the meeting applauded the idea to 
be put into operation the next year. 


It has been a very happy thing for me, as years 
have gone on, to have thus begun at Swampscott 
the acquaintance and friendship with so many who 
have been leaders in the work with children. Be- 
sides Alice Hazeltine, who presided at that meet- 
ing, and Clara Hunt, who carried out the Newbery 
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Medal plan the next year, I remember meeting 
Alice Jordan, Marion Cutter, Effie Powers, Julia 
Carter, and Lenore Power. 


It was a happy augury to make new friends in 
such lovely surroundings. I had known Swamp- 
scott well, its lovely outlook on the Atlantic, its 
homelike hotels, and here I first became really ac- 
quainted with many of the men and women who 
have since made me feel so much at home in the 
world of American libraries in the great quarter 
century which has followed. Alice Tyler headed 
the conference, and many times afterward she wel- 
comed me to Western Reserve. Carl Milam, mas- 
ter director of great conferences, was just beginning 
a quarter century of his services. I met Phineas 
Windsor and Hiller Wellman, Malcolm Wyer and 
Samuel Ranck, Harry Lydenberg and Franklin Hop- 
per, Jennie Flexner and Emma Baldwin, Charles 
Rush and Harold Dougherty, George Utley and 
Charles Brown, Julia Robinson and Marion Man- 
ley, Charles Williamson and Clarence Sherman, 
Theresa Hitchler and Mary Parsons — these and 
many others. I learned what good and stimulating 
talk could go on on a hotel piazza and in the bull 
sessions after hours. I can be sorry for those who 
enjoy contact with people and books and who have 
not known A.L.A. conferences at their best, as 
Swampscott truly was. 


There was of course a Boston Day with a ride 
to Concord and it was fun for me who knew that 
country so well to be an informal guide for many 
of those who had come from a distance. What 
happier chance than to be docent in Boston and 
Concord to people from the background of books. 


That evening we all came back to Copley Square 
to be immersed in the full spirit of Boston. The 
wonderful Renaissance courtyard of the library be- 
came an auditorium with a rostrum erected on the 
west side of the pillared walk. The whole beauti- 
ful setting comes back to me. Dr. Alexander Mann, 
rector of Trinity and chairman of the Library 
Board, presided, and the male chorus of Harvard 
Alumni rendered appropriate music. Robert Frost, 
Josephine Preston Peabody, and Joseph Lincoln 
were guest authors, Frost just then reaching the 
eminence of the most distinguished man of letters 
of our day. The governor welcomed the crowd of 
delegates, the mayor added a few further words 
about the great history of the city in which we 
were meeting, then as the two tiptoed out to other 
engagements, the chairman, quoting a few facts 
chosen from Who’s Who, introduced the poet with 
the added suggestion that “some of his poems I am 
sure you must have read.” 


According to the reports in the Library Journal, 
I must have been making the same speech in 1921 
that I seem to have been making ever since. ‘Book- 
selling is still a young enterprise and one with a 
great future before it. Fields open for fresh de- 
velopments are children’s reading, religious read- 
ing, and the literature of social vision. Through 
strong cooperation between all who are interested 
in the distribution of books, we shall see ‘evermore 
new light breaking forth from the printed word.’ ”’ 
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HE past dozen years have brought us more 

frequent than annual reminders of the inher- 
ent values in books, and in the reading of books. 
A special emphasis comes from the very antagonism 
of our enemies. As Time (March 19, 1945) 
reminds us: 

One of the first moves in both German and Jap 
schemes of conquest was to destroy free men’s 
ideas by destroying their books. In 1938, while 
the Nazis were systematically looting some 400 
libraries in Czechoslovakia, the Japs deliberately 
dropped 50 bombs on China’s National Hunan 
University in Changsha. The National Tsinghua 
University at Peiping lost many precious books 
and manuscripts, some of them irreplaceable. 

With the beginning of World War II, these 
ravages became wholesale. In Naples the Royal 
Society Library was burned in reprisal for the 
shooting of a Nazi in a nearby street. In Athens, 
the books of three American colleges reportedly 
were used to stoke furnaces. Not all the destruc- 
tion was deliberately aimed at books, but the 
results were the same. In England, the contents 
of at least 50 libraries, plus some 6,000,000 
books in stalls and publishing houses, have been 
bombed into dust. 


These bombings are but evidence of the under- 
lying principle that was demonstrated on May 10, 
1933, when books were stacked in a public square 
in Berlin, and set afire. A participatory sense of 
the fundamental awfulness of the Nazi book con- 
flagration flows through Stephen Vincent Benét’s 
lines in the leading article of this Bulletin, chal- 
lenging our own carelessness or respect for these 
books as volume after volume is laid upon the pyre. 

Raymond Swing has also given us a telling pic- 
ture of that epochal day in his Preview of History, 
a collection of his broadcasts published by Double- 
day, Doran in 1943. 


The anniversary of May 10, 1933, gives per- 
spective in still greater clarity. For on that day 
the world had its warning and should have 
known what was in the making. But the world 
hadn't been training ears to hear warnings or 
eyes to see such beacons as were lit in the Berlin 
bonfire of books. . . . 

I know I didn’t appreciate the full portent 
of the warning of that event in Berlin. But it 
came to me shortly, and on this anniversary I 
see again vividly the figure of the man who 
taught me. He was an unusually tall, an un- 
usually narrow man, with legs as long as Lin- 
coln’s, a rounded stoop of the shoulders, and a 
long, gaunt face. He had been chairman of the 
Social-Democratic party in the Reichstag of the 
Weimar Republic, and his name was Dr. Rudolf 
Breitscheid. In my newspaper days in Germany 
I had come to know him well. And after Hitler 
seized power I knew that he had managed to 
escape to France. Then he came to London, 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


and I was deeply moved to hear that I should be 
allowed to have an hour with him alone at the 
home of a member of the House of Commons. | 
found him in that home, slumped and, it seemed, 
almost collapsed, in a big chair. He looked up 
at me with large eyes filled with the pain one 
sees during a mortal illness. The first glance 
at him told its story: here was a man whose life- 
work was in ruins, who had lost not only his 
country but all possibilities of serving his coun- 
try or himself, a man bereft and broken. 


I expected him to tell me, in that hour, about 
himself and his escape, and to give me the news 
of our personal friends in Germany, many of 
whom, I knew, had been tortured by the Nazis 
I was keyed up to withstand the shock of the 
brutality our friends had suffered. But I was 
stopped short by his tragic appearance and was 
unable to start the conversation. I hoped he 
would begin without prompting, in his own way 
He was silent for quite a time, then he looked 
up with an expression of utter helplessness in 
his face, and he said weakly, but with horror: 
“Swing, they're burning books.” I was startled, 
and for a moment I thought that he was being 
irrelevant. I was expecting news of persecution, 
torture, and terrible personal disasters, and he 
began by mentioning what I already knew, that 
in Berlin they were burning books. But he was 
a true messenger of tragedy, for that was in the 
furthermost depth of the tragedy, the burning 
of books. That was the symbol of it. A power 
had been formed in Germany capable of assas- 
sinating ideas, of destroying other men’s words 
of truth, of shackling the freedom of men’s 
minds. And that was what distinguished the 
Hitler regime from all other modern political 
menaces.... What other movement had begun 
with the flaming signal to mankind that it was 
no longer to be free to think, to search for truth, 
to exercise its mind? This was promising the 
end of the aspirations of all civilization. ' 
It meant to them a blow at their chief foe, for 
they were set to wield power over the world. . . . 
The chief foe was thinking, ideas, the free search 
of truth... . 


It is a pity that our sense of values is keenest 
when faced with loss; that, as a sore thumb indi- 
cates our constant if unaware use of it, we most 
truly appreciate our books when we contemplate 
life without them. Let us not allow this anni- 
versary of the burning of books in Berlin to pass 
merely as an “event” to “feature” in our libraries, 
around which to “center’’ a program or display of 
books. Without books we have no reason for our 
professional existence. What is it about books that 
matters? Let us know the intrinsic worth of the 
tools of our trade, and knowing it, let us not handle 
them lightly, these books that are symbols of 
freedom. 
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UR annual Vacation Reading Number is here 

again, and—as usual—we hope the sugges- 
tions in this issue will provide ideas for many a 
plan for happy reading. Please take pictures of your 
most successful ventures, write them up briefly, and 
let us have them for a future Bulletin! And in all 
the excitement of vacation reading for the younger 
generation, don’t overlook their elders. Summer 
often brings them leisure hours, too, which might 
be made the pleasanter with books from your li- 
brary. 

Haltway mark in the Library Development Fund 
campaign. How about you? 

As gay and apt a set of “lessons’’ as one could 
want is Patrons Are People: how to be a model li- 
brarian prepared by a committee of the Minneapolis 
Public Library Staff. Written for local consump- 
tion, this forty-page pamphlet published by A.L.A. 
will be applicable and useful anywhere. Copies are 
50c each; ten copies, 40c each; twenty-five or more, 


35¢ each, from the American Library Association, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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A new monthly bulletin for librarians, “People 
Through Books,” has just been launched by the 
East and West Association. Attractively printed 
and illustrated, this 16-page bulletin stresses the 
better understanding of peoples through books by 
combining with concrete library program sugges- 
tions information about books old and new in the 
field of international human relations. 

Pearl S. Buck, president of the association, edits 
“People Through Books,” and writes an interpre- 
tive foreword for each issue. The first issue, based 
on Sumner Welles’ An Intelligent American's 
Guide to the Peace, has just been mailed out to 
librarians throughout the country. An annual sub- 
scription is $3.50. A free sample issue will be sent 
to anyone requesting it froin The East and West 
Association, 40 East 49th Street, New York 17. 

“The Reorganization of the Library of Congress, 
1939-44,” by Archibald MacLeish, has been re- 
printed in pamphlet form from the Library Quar- 
terly of October 1944. Copies are available free on 
application to the Publications Office, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 

‘Reading for a Better World,” a selected list of 
books for Catholic schools has been published by 
Doubleday, Doran. Copies are being sent to Cath- 
olic schools, but other schools, libraries, and book- 
stores may obtain copies on request to Walter 


O'Keefe, Institutional Department, Doubleday, 
Doran, Garden City, New York. 


School library associations in New England are 
meeting in May: the Connecticut association, May 
12, at Hamden, Connecticut; the New England 
group, May 19, at Keene, New Hampshire. 

An opportunity for teachers to study interna- 
tional relations this summer in the National Capital 
has been announced by American University of 
Washington, D.C. The university will conduct an 
Institute on the Position of the United States in 
World Affairs for a period of seven weeks, June 
11-July 27, 1945. 

eS & Ge 

Copies of ‘Something Special’ and ‘“This Might 
Be You,” recruiting folders for special libraries, are 
available for gratis distribution upon request from 
Special Libraries Association, 31 East Tenth Street, 
New York 3. 


“The High-School Science Library for 1944- 
1945” has been reprinted in pamphlet form from 
Peabody Journal of Education, January 1945. Cop- 
ies available at 15¢c each from the author, Hanor A. 
Webb, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville 4, Tennessee. 
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“Homemade” Art Show 


EVERAL years ago the Women’s Club in our 
city had an active fine arts group. Two of the 
members had been art teachers and had sufficient 
training and experience to assist and encourage the 
others in water-color painting. Interest in the 
movement gradually lessened until recently only 
three or four women were working together and 
doing this type of creative work. These few were 
regular library borrowers and made very good use 
of our collection of art books. During National 
Art Week we staged a local art exhibit in the 
library. We made a list of the members in the 
original art group, then we contacted the people 
who had worked in the WPA art project. Each one 
seemed to know of someone else who did some 
form of painting. We asked each person to bring 
us One picture, preferably unmounted. Out of all 
the people called we had only one refusal; in fact, 
most were surprisingly pleased to be approached. 
We put the display in our reference room, cover- 
ing sections of shelving with brown wrapping 
paper. To this were Scotch-taped the unmounted 
works; along the tops of the cases we arranged the 
framed ones. We had water colors, pastels, oil 
paintings, etchings; some were copies but most 
were originals. A short item appeared in the daily 
paper regarding our venture. 

We kept the pictures on display for about two 
weeks. The artists came to see their work; their 
friends came; other artists came to see and compare. 
Complete strangers looked, asked, and were in- 
formed. Our registration and circulation increased 
appreciably and we consider our art exhibit a step 
toward bettering our public relations. 

ELIZABETH MATHER, Reference Librarian 
Carnegie Public Library 
Escanaba, Michigan 


Good Neighbor Sundays 


pn preeg Valley Branch Library experimented 
last year with a series of programs called 
Good Neighbor Sundays. On the first Sunday after- 
noon of each month at three o'clock, a program of 
music, book reviews, or movies was presented for 
the adult patrons of the branch and their friends. 
The series lasted from October through May. 

We had no auditorium, so we moved the tables 
out of the adult room and set up folding chairs and 
story-hour benches for our audience. 

We had no piano, so our musical repertoire was 
limited. We used victrola records for the descrip- 
tion of an opera soon to be booked at a downtown 
auditorium; and .a vibraharp was transported in a 
patron’s truck for another concert. 

We had no projector or screen, but the peopie 
who showed travel movies brought their own. 

We had no paid or professional performers. But 
the main library staff provided us with a book 
reviewer, and the municipal university with a dra- 
matic reader. 
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Why, when we had so little to start with, did we 
go to all the trouble of having such programs at all? 
Our library patrons were already so busy that they 
didn’t have time to read books. And our staff had 
plenty to do six days a week without coming in on 
Sundays to play hostess to the community. 

Perhaps the answer lay partly in the comments 
we heard so frequently over the desk. Comments 
that found echo in our minds. “I wish that I could 
relax” ... “I have no time to see my neighbors 
any more—they’re working all week and so am I” 
... "We can’t go to the farm, or to Cleveland; we 
have no gas.” 

Wartime hardly seemed the right time to inaugu- 
rate a program like our Good Neighbor Sundays 
But the very restrictions imposed upon us by war 
were partly responsible for their success. If our 
branch patrons had had the gasoline and the tires 
to go further afield our attendance would have been 
smaller. If they hadn't been so busy with war jobs 
and civilian defense activities during the week, they 
might have sought more strenuous or pretentious 
diversion. 

We wondered, at first, if we should have some- 
thing instructive, like forums and discussions on 
the problems besetting us all. We were uneasily 
aware of the library's responsibility to educate for 
a democracy. But we also remembered the old- 
fashioned library that was more concerned with 
literature than with technology; that had a Brows- 
ing Room where a War Information Center now 
stands. 

We must have guessed right—at least for a 
majority of our patrons. For they came to our 
Good Neighbor Sundays in spite of snowstorms and 
gas rationing, in spite of the New York Philhar- 
monic on the radio at home, in spite of household 
chores that they didn’t have time to do all week. 
They came so well that we are getting ready to 
welcome them back for a similar series this year 

MARGARET P. COLEMAN, Branch Librarian 
Maple Valley Branch 
Akron, Ohio, Public Library 


A Date Book 


[ your professional time is often interrupted and 
your powers of memory taxed by patrons who 
ask if you have seen “my friend who was to meet 
me in the library,” lighten your burden and please 
your public by placing a Date Book just inside the 
front entrance to the building. This will be a 
convenience appreciated by the public and, inci- 
dentally, by yourself and other members of the staff. 

The only necessary items for the Date Book are a 
loose-leaf notebook and a pencil tied to it, placed 
on a convenient ledge or table. As a heading across 
each page write or type the words Time, Name, 
Message, and Signed. The message column should 
be the widest, so that several words may be written 
on each line in the column. When friends cannot 
keep their previously-made appointments, or if fam- 
ily membeis are in a hurry to leave home and do not 
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specify the exact place and time of meeting, there 
is always the library to which they may come and 
write their messages to one another. Or if two 
persons have made plans to meet at the library and 
one of them is late, the other may go ahead with 
his selection of books, after writing in the Date 
ees knowing that the tardy friend will easily find 

im. 

Examples of typical notes written in the Date 
Book are the following: 


1:15 Janet, see you at Baldwin's at 2.—Mother 
3:00 R. J. Meet you here at 4:30.—Mary 
5:00 Jack, I stayed for practice. Don't wait.—Jim 


What does this save the librarian? Time, fre- 
quent interruptions, and the necessity of making 
her desk serve as a clearinghouse for all kinds of 
personal messages. What does it do for the 
patrons? It gives them the double pleasure of 
choosing books and meeting friends at one conven- 
ient place. 

The Date Book has been used in large depart- 
ment stores as an incentive to customers to bring 
them into the store. The merchants who keep the 
book on the first floor near an entrance find many 
more patrons take advantage of its convenience 
than do the customers of a store who have to make 
their way to the second or third floor to find the 
book. It should always be placed near an entrance. 
If customers wish to patronize a store or a library, 
they will do so of their own volition once they are 
inside the building. 

The cultivation of community good will is an 
important factor to’ the librarian and every possible 
effort should be made to encourage this friendly 
neighborhood spirit. If your library board mem- 
bers are doubtful about the value of such a small 
item as a Date Book in the library, ask them to 
allow you to give it a fair trial for several months. 
Perhaps they, too, will learn to appreciate its con- 
venience. 

Each morning remove the used sheets in the 
book, since this is for day-by-day use only. Ad- 
vertise the new Date Book by talking about it to 
those who come into the library, explain it in your 
book talks given before school or club groups or 
over the radio, and distribute printed items about 
it. Let your community know that it belongs to 
them, and they will thank you for your thoughtful- 
ness. 

THELMA SHULL 
Fine Arts Department 
Pasadena, California, Public Library 


Planning Library Lessons in 
the Southwest 


HE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION requires 
that twelve library lessons be given in high 
school. Different schools have planned the work in 
different ways. In some systems all the lessons are 
given by the librarian; in others, the teachers have 
charge of them; and in still others, teachers and 
librarians share in the work. 

During the past year, the English teachers and 
librarians of El Paso have been preparing a syllabus 
which aims to make the teaching of library lessons 
uniform throughout the system. 

While making plans, certain dangers were noted. 
The specific requirement of twelve lessons tends to 
create rigidity. Library lessons are useful when 
they fulfill a need. When pupils first enter high 
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school, whether in seventh, eighth, or ninth grade, 
they should have an introductory lesson in the use 
of that specific library. In some schools, entering 
pupils may never have heard of a card catalog and 
in others, the children may have been given instruc- 
tion in elementary schools. Under these varying 
conditions, the time spent on library lessons also 
should vary. 

Librarians are inclined to forget that there are 
many subjects in the curriculum and that the library 
should be the servant of the entire school. When 
it is required that other instruction be interrupted 
to give a library lesson for which the class sees no 
particular need at the time, the value of the lesson 
is lost. When the social studies teacher wants his 
pupils to write an essay on some current topic, the 
time has come to give instruction in the use of the 
Readers’ Guide. In connection with term papers, 
note-taking and bibliography making can be intro- 
duced to the best advantage. If a lesson in note- 
taking in the abstract is given and no practical ap- 
plication follows, the lesson is valueless. 

A great deal of library instruction is of use only 
to pupils who go to college. Most people who use 
a public library have their needs supplied at the 
circulation desk and it is not at all necessary for 
them to be able to recite the Dewey Decimal classi- 
fication or to make catalog cards. It is much more 
important for the mediocre pupil to leave high 
school with memories of the library as a pleasant 
place where he was allowed to read the things 
which he could understand. Then there is a chance 
that he will use a public library. On the other 
hand, if library lessons have given him unpleasant 
recollections of the high school library and librarian 
there is small likelihood of his approaching a pub- 
lic librarian. Care must be taken that the very pur- 
pose of library instruction is not defeated. On the 
other hand, students who are preparing for college 
should be given thorough instruction in the use of 
reference books and in the preparation of bibliog- 
raphies. 

Only through integration can library lessons be 
of use. 

EpitH _BARTLESON, Librarian 
Austin High School 
El Paso, Texas 


NO INTEREST ? 


One torrid day last summer Dorothy Graham 
was accosted by a teen-age boy who had noticed the 
Juvenile Loan sign on College Street. ‘May I please 
borrow ten dollars until next pay day, Lady?” he 
asked. 

—Public Library of Cincinnati Staff Notes 


DEFINITION 


“Fiction,” defined the small girl to her teacher, 
“are those books which are fixed on the shelves and 
are not to be moved; nonfiction are not fixed and 


may be moved at will.” 
—Buffalo Staff Bulletin 
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{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 


Company. Communications should be addressed, Frances 
Cheney, Joint University: Libraries, Nashville 4, Ten- 
nessee. } 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. AMBROSE, Kay. The Ballet-Lover's Pocket- 
Book. New York, Knopf, 1945. 65p. $1.50 

2. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR STATE AND 
LocaL History. Historical Societies in the United 
States and Canada. A handbook compiled and 
edited by Christopher Crittenden, editor, and Doris 
Godard, editorial associate. Washington, Ameri- 
can Association for State and Local History, 1944. 
261p. (For sale by the Secretary of the Association, 
Box 6101, Washington, D.C. $1.75 to members 
and $2.50 to nonmembers. ) 

3. AMERICAN DiALect Society. Word-Lists 
from the South. (Publication of the American Dia- 
lect Society, No. 2, Noveinber 1944.) 72p. (Ob- 
tainable from the Secretary-Treasurer, Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. Membership in the 
society is conferred upon any person interested in 
the activities of the society. Dues are $2 a year for 
persons and institutions. Members receive free all 
publications. The price of any issue when pur- 
chased separately will depend upon the production 
cost of the issue.) 

4. FLeck, H. RONALD. 
Technological. Brooklyn, 
Company, 1945. 325p. $6.50 

5. GONZALEZ PENA, CARLOS. History of Mex- 
ican Literature. Rev. ed. Dallas, University Press 
in Dallas, Southern Methodist University, 1945 
424p. $2.50 

6. GRAUMONT, RAOUL AND JOHN HENSEL. 
Splicing Wire and Fiber Rope. New York, Cor- 
nell Maritime Press, 1945. 128p. $2 

7. HENNE, FRANCES AND MARGARET PRITCH- 
ARD. The Librarian and the Teacher of Home Eco- 
nomics. Chicago, A.L.A., 1945. 72p. 75c (Experi- 
menting Together). 

8. MERLUB-SOBEL, M. Metals and Alloys Dic- 
tionary. Brooklyn, Chemical Publishing Company, 
1944. 238p. $4.50 

9. MONAGHAN, Jay. Lincoln Bibliography, 
1839-1939. Springfield, Illinois, State Historical 
Society, 1945. 2v. (Illinois Historical Collections, 
V. 31 and 32). ($5 the set, postpaid. The two vol- 
umes will not be sold separately. Except in the case 
of libraries and institutions, remittance must accom- 
pany the order.) 

10. SELL, Lewis L. Comprehensive English- 
Spanish Technical Dictionary. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1944. 1478p. $30 

11. SERRALLES, JUAN K._ English-Spanish, 
Spanish-English Dictionary of Aviation Terms. 
Ist ed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1944. 131p. 
$2.50 


Plastics, Scientific and 
Chemical Publishing 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS & | Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


ERTAINLY Ernest J. Wessen is the man to 

review Jay Monaghan’s Lincoln Bibliography, 
1839-1939, for his article published in the Papers 
of the Bibliographical Society of America in 1940, 
was an excellent survey of the present status and 
needs of Lincoln bibliography. He considers this 
“probably the greatest single task confronting 
American bibliographers. Because of the intimate 
relation of Lincoln to our country it is far more 
worthy of attention than have been many of the 
subjects which have been treated in such distin- 
guished contributions by American bibliographers. 
And so, if I have not already indicated that need, 
let me say that Lincoln bibliography needs most the 
services of competent bibliographers.”” Now, less 
than five years later, the Illinois State Historical 
Society has issued a work by Monaghan which lists 
and describes 3,958 books and pamphlets by and 
about Abraham Lincoln, with a detailed index and 
a 25-page introduction by Professor James G. Ran- 
dall. He says, “Hereafter, with this convenient in- 
strument at hand, it will be inexcusable to have 
serious omissions in any selective list.’ It repre- 
sents five years’ research in the major libraries and 
larger private collections, incorporates titles from 
earlier works by Hart, Bartlett, and others, and adds 
new publications appearing between 1926 and 
1940. Its publishers state that “Librarians will find 
it invaluable for identifying Lincoln books on their 
shelves, especially odd variants and rare editions 
For advanced students and biographers Lincoln Bib- 
liography will be a necessity.” Librarians who wish 
a critical evaluation of the new compilation should 
consult reviews in scholarly journals 


Dialect 


Librarians who are interested in seeing a ref- 
erence book in progress will find the Word-Lists 
from the South*® an extremely interesting project 
and a useful supplement to the Dictionary of Amer- 
ican English. This preliminary work on a dialect 
dictionary of the United States and Canada has been 
issued to serve a number of. purposes: ‘(1) To 
record some valuable dialect material found in the 
Southern states; (2) To indicate the locales, the 
frequency of appearance, the levels of usage, the 
variations in meaning, form and pronunciation of 
certain expressions; (3) To illustrate different 
types of regional or local material that may be col- 
lected and sent in; (4) To stimulate other collec- 
tors in both the United States and Canada to collect 
and send in material of whatever type they can find 
and happen to be interested in; (5) To induce dis- 
cussion and clarification of some of the material 
given here.” 

Alabama, the Southern highlands, North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky, Virginia, and Missouri are repre- 
sented in the lists published here. There is also a 
list of words on tobacco raising, taken from tobacco 
growers and farmers, dealers in the unmanufactured 
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product, people on the street, newspapers, agricul- 
tural publications, and books. Librarians who are 
interested in recording dialect and who wish to con- 
tribute to the project should write to the editor, 
George P. Wilson, Woman's College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro. 


Science and Technology 


Sell’s monumental English-Spanish Technical 
Dictionary*® translates 525,000 terms in the fields 
of aircraft, automobile, radio, electricity, photo- 
grammetry, agricultural implements, sporting, me- 
chanics, paints and dyes, office equipment, steel 
products, and many other related fields. It gives 
full listing of synonyms with cross references to the 
most common terms; gives the variation of termi- 
nology in the most important branches of the “Span- 
ish” languages, and takes into consideration the dif- 
ferences between American ‘English’ and British 
“English.” Its publishers, McGraw-Hill, state that 
it is based on fifteen years’ intensive research and 
compilation, involving the examination of many in- 
dustrial catalogs, letters to and from U.S. consulates 
in various countries, government publications, etc. 

The compiler is also responsible for the English- 
French Comprehensive Technical Dictionary of the 
Automobile and Allied Industries. The book is 
stoutly bound and printed on paper that is as good 
as can be expected in these times. Business and 
technical libraries should find it most useful. 

Also published by McGraw-Hill is Serralles’ 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English Dictionary of 
Aviation Terms,” a much more modest volume 
which the author has endeavored to make com- 
pletely inter-American, with emphasis on the tech- 
nical terminology used in Latin America, “which 
contains more terms adopted from English than on 
the Spanish aviation vocabulary, in which the in- 
fluence of French and Italian is relatively pro- 
nounced.” It is sponsored by the Aviation Research 
Associates, an institution organized to create and 
publish useful, informative, technically sound lit- 
erature in the field of aviation. Parenthetical ab- 
breviations are used to indicate branches of aero- 
nautics in which the words are used, e.g. (A) Aero- 
dynamics, (E) Electricity. Included are “words in 
general use; frequently used words of recent coin- 
age that, owing to their fundamental etymological 
soundness and aptness, stand a fair chance of sur- 
viving; and others in general use, though not so 
worthy, that undoubtedly will be replaced. 

The Chemical Publishing Company has recently 
issued a book on plastics,‘ and a dictionary of metals 
and alloys,* both of which should be welcome in 
the technical library. The author of the first, an 
English scientist, in his preface states, ‘It appeared 
to me that a critical survey of the literature and a 
correlation of scattered data would be of value to 
both chemists in the industry and to those whose 
professional duties necessitate a knowledge of the 
science of plastics.”’ It contains in addition to the 
text—tables, diagrams and data primarily for tech- 
nicians, chemists, professional men, and students. 
It is definitely not a popular book on a glamorous 
subject and is not for the freshman or club woman 
who has to write a paper on the wonders of plastics. 

Merlub-Sobel, chemical and metallurgical engi- 
neer and author of the Metals and Alloys Diction- 
ary, has met the problem of serving both the layman 
and the technologist with over 10,000 metallurgical 
terms defined. Definitions vary in length from two 
lines to thirty or forty, with frequent see references. 
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The author states that it contains little of new con- 
tent, except ‘in the realm of the rare metals, where 
some of the published data are fragmentary, and 
some erroneous, I have drawn directly on my own 
specialized experience, and have included some data 
hitherto unblackened by printers’ ink.’’ 

Graumont and Hansel’s book on the formerly 
mysterious and difficult procedure of the splicing of 
wire ° is the first book to be published in this field. 
The simple descriptive text is profusely illustrated 
with excellent clear diagrams and photographs. 

A new volume in the ‘Experimenting Together” 
series has appeared, this time The Librarian and 
the Teacher of Home Economics.’ Another account 
of the cooperative activities of teacher and librarian, 
its contents include: Home economics in general 
education; The home economics students redeco- 
rate the library; Other student projects; Working 
with parents; The home economics teacher and the 
librarian; Materials for home economics ; Integrated 
arts: a trend for the future. Two appendices give 
a core collection of books in the field and a list of 
sixty books of fiction dealing with individual, 
family, and social relationships. 


Literature, Art, and History 


A charming little book is The Ballet-Lover's 
Pocket-Book,’ profusely illustrated by the author 
and hitting the high points of steps, costume, light- 
ing, etc. The author says, “The main purpose of 
this book is to provide some means by which the 
ballet-lover can identify some of the classical and 
theatrical phenomena which he sees in the course of 
a production of a ballet. . . . The balletomane, if 
he will forgive the expression, is like the Elephant's 
Child, in this respect: he is full of ‘satiable curi- 
osity.”” It is a nice little gift for interested observers 
of the ballet and for beginning students. 

The revised edition of the History of Mexican 
Literature*® meets the criticism of the first edition 
by the addition of an appendix listing the referred 
to titles in the original, though alas, without com- 
plete bibliographical information. 

Such a review may well appear in one of the jour- 
nals listed in the new edition of Historical Societies 
in the United States and Canada.’ This includes 
904 historical organizations as compared with the 
last edition which listed only 583—evidence not 
only of the increased interest in local history, but 
also of the more complete coverage achieVed by its 
editors, through cooperation with a committee. 
This committee consisted of a member for each state 
who was responsible for circularizing the societies 
in his state and whose reports form the authority 
for most of the information in the handbook. Soci- 
eties which did not furnish information are “in- 
cluded in supplementary lists which are presented 
for whatever they may be worth.” 

Societies are arranged alphabetically under their 
proper geographical location, national, and general 
societies of the United States being followed by lists 
of state and local societies arranged alphabetically 
by state. The same arrangement is used for Canada. 
A rather full index includes names of societies and 
their officers and subjects for which special collec- 
tions are listed. The uses of the index are immedi- 
ately apparent to the reference worker. 


For each society is given the address, date of or- 
ganization, officers, staff on salary, membership, 
dues, annual income, library holdings (with special 


(Continued on page 642) 
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Cooling Thought 


‘é ‘Tt! won't be long before children’s librarians 

are again thinking about summer reading 
plans,” writes Ruth Tarbox, children’s librarian at 
the River Forest, Illinois, Public Library. “The one 
we used last summer was quite successful. Perhaps 
someone else would like to try it.” 





Borrowing ‘‘Peter Penguin’’ from the Story Parade maga- 
zine, we had a Peter Penguin Reading Club. Peter and his 
friend Oscar the Seal presided over the children’s room for 
the summer. They were placed in a cool setting of ice 
blocks (glass bricks) against a background of blue and 
white. The children made paper fishes for the books they 
read and dropped them in the fish bowl, thus keeping Peter 
and Oscar well fed and happy. Each child who wanted to 
join registered for club membership and a Penguin Club 
badge was given him when he finished his first book. After 
that the only record kept was the fish they dropped into the 
bowl as they returned their books and this was entirely 
voluntary. 

The plan was simple, noncompetitive, and easy to follow 
through. The librarian was free to talk over books with 
individual children and guide them in their reading. The 
children liked Peter and Oscar and by the end of the sum 
mer they were real personages to us all. 


Peter Penguin Booklists were printed for various 
reading levels. That for grades five to six, which 
Miss Tarbox sent as a sample, is printed on cool 
blue paper and lists books under the three head- 
ings: Where I Live, Just for Fun, and Follow the 
Flag. This last section, though not at all warlike in 
its titles, ties in with the children’s interest in places 
where their relatives in the armed forces may be: 
Nino (Italy), Angelo; Smoky Bay (Iceland), Ara- 
son; Totaram (India), Bose; Tales of a Chinese 
Grandmother (China), Carpenter; The Level Land 
(Holland), De Jong; Timur and His Gang (Rus- 


* This monthly department about school and children's 
libraries is prepared under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
All school librarians are invited to utilize this department 
for the discussion of their problems. Inquiries, sugges- 
tions, and contributions should be sent to Ma . Pike, 
Windham High School Library, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
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sia), Gaidar; Adventures in Black and W hite 
(Africa), Gatti; Saranga, the Pygmy (Africa), 
Gatti; The Boy Jones (England), Gordon; Nadya 
Makes her Bow (Russia), Haskell; Story of Alaska, 
Lambert; Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze 
(China), Lewis; Coastguard to Greenland, Mol- 
loy; Hari, the Jungle Lad (India}, Mukerji; Wat- 
ling Green (England), Panter-Downes; The Picts 
and the Martyrs (England), Ransome; Gift of the 
Forest (India), Singh; Call It Courage (Polyne- 
sian Islands), Sperry. 


Rave Notices 


For two A.L.A. publications concerning school 
libraries. The fourth title in the “working to- 
gether” series, which has previously covered Eng- 
lish, science, and music, is The Librarian and the 
Teacher of Home Economics, by Margaret Pritchard 
and Frances Henne, nationally known instructors, 
University of Chicago Graduate School. Like the 
previous pamphlets in this series, this is not at all 
a flight of fancy but relates actual cooperation and 
projects developed by the teacher of the subject and 
the librarian in the school they serve. The newest 
title has an appended list of books for a core collec- 
tion in home economics and also a suggested list of 
sixty books of fiction stressing individual, family, 
and social relationships. This list might prove valu- 
able also to teachers of English or social civics who 
wish to study personality through fiction. (A.L.A., 
75c) 

The other A.L.A. publication to rate a “rave” 
notice is also one of a series—fifth in planning, 
third in production of ‘‘Planning for Libraries’ 
prepared by their Committees on Postwar Planning 
School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow is also a 
cooperative project since many school administra- 
tors and supervisors aided a long list of school li- 
brarians and school library advisers in preparing the 
report. In the introduction, N. L. Engelhardt, presi- 
dent of the American Association of Schoo! Admin- 
istrators, sets the tone of the situation: ‘“The school 
libraries in this country, in which are to be found 
the accumulation of many years of man’s achieve- 
ments in graphic arts, certainly should be located 
in a central and accessible space in all school build- 
ings. Teachers and children go there to read what 
the best minds have written. They seek in the li- 
brary contact with the treasures produced by the 
artists of all time. They like to find in the library 
the calm and quiet associated with study and re- 
search. They realize that in the library are many 
courts of last resort in which the correct answers to 
many problems are found. They know that in the 
library they can consult with the master teachers of 
all time and explore hitherto unknown areas of 
human endeavor.” There follow definite sugges- 
tions and standards for School library in education ; 


(Continued on page 641) 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


A.L.A. Headquarters Building 


gyorg ped inspection by A.L.A. officers, ad- 
vice of attorneys, and vote of the Executive 
Board, the trustees of the A.L.A. Endowment Funds 
have purchased approximately one-half of a block 
located four blocks north of the present A.L.A. 
offices and one block west of Michigan Avenue. 
There are three large residences on the property and 
the central building, originally the home of the late 
Cyrus Hall McCormick, will be occupied as the 
A.L.A. Headquarters in a few months. The trus- 
tees have bought the property from the Endowment 
Funds as an investment. It has excellent resale pos- 
sibilities and the A.L.A. Headquarters can still be 
moved to another city if the Association should 
ever decide it wished to do so. 


Inauguration of Officers 


President Vitz and President-Elect Ulveling have 
agreed to have a simple inaugural ceremony in Chi- 
cago on June 21 or 22 in the presence of local mem- 
bers. They have also planned to hold a two-day 
meeting of officers (in lieu of an Executive Board 
meeting) on June 21-22 and to invite the board of 
directors of the Association of College and Ref- 
erence Libraries for an all-day discussion of matters 
of common interest on June 23. 


Public Libraries Plan 


At the suggestion of Carleton B. Joeckel, chair- 
man of the Postwar Planning Committee, a two-day 
conference was held at Headquarters late in March. 
A tentative outline for a book on a plan for public 
libraries was written and future steps were deter- 
mined. Participants were Loleta Dawson Fyan, 
Amy Winslow, Julia Wright Merrill, Carl Vitz, 
Ralph A. Ulveling, Carleton B. Joeckel, Paul How- 
ard, Lowell Martin, and Carl H. Milam. 


Delegates to A.C.E. 


President Vitz has appointed Clara Wells Her- 
bert, Anita M. Hostetter, and Carl H. Milam to 
serve as delegates to the American Council on Edu- 
cation for 1945. Miss Herbert's appointment is a 
new one but those of Mr. Milam and Miss Hos- 
tetter are reappointments. 


A.L.A. Representatives 


Ralph M. Dunbar represented the A.L.A. at a 
work conference on education programs for veterans 
held at the N.E.A. Headquarters on February 26-28. 

Phillips Temple, for the A.L.A., attended a con- 
ference of representatives of several national organ- 
izations for discussion of the Bretton Woods pro- 
posals. 


MAY 1945 








Paul Howard participated in an American Coun- 
cil on Education discussion of the proposed re- 
organization of the U.S. Office of Education. 

President-Elect Ulveling accepted the invitation 
of the Canadian Library Council to attend a meet- 
ing of the council in Ottawa in April, as A.L.A. 
observer. 


Survey of Personnel Office 


Nathan R. Levin, assistant librarian of the Chi- 
cago Public Library, has been selected to make the 
survey of the placement and personnel service of the 
A.L.A. Personnel Office authorized. by the Execu- 
tive Board in October. After Mr. Levin has made 
his report on the survey, it will be studied by a 
committee appointed by the A.L.A. Council and by 
the Board on Personnel Administration before the 
whole question goes for final action to the Execu- 
tive Board and Council. The expenses of the sur- 
vey will be paid from the Ritter Fund. 


Booklists 


Charles H. Brown is preparing a list of American 
books to be purchased for Chinese libraries from 
funds made available to the A.L.A. by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

The A.L.A. expects to publish soon a list com- 
piled by Charles F. McCombs as an aid to all who 
are purchasing books for foreign libraries. The list 
is of about 1,800 important reference and research 
books published in the United States from 1939 
through 1943. 


Mr. Milam Visits Newark 


In late February Carl H. Milam visited the 
Newark Public Library at the invitation of the li- 
brarian, John B. Kaiser. Mr. Milam talked infor- 
mally to about thirty members of the library staff 
about the A.L.A. and its current activities. He made 
the visit to Newark in conjunction with a trip he 
was making to New York City and to Washington. 





Because of their importance, let 
Us help preserve 
Your valuable journals and 


Books. We 

Offer you our help. When in 

Need of service— 

Dial Humbolt 3-4867 or Chickering 4-3650. 
Save and protect your precious journals 


FOR VICTORY 


RADEMAEKERS 
Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








Dumbarton Oaks 


O matter what the politicians do to the agree- 

ment reached at Dumbarton Oaks, it will 
remain in the eyes of the public the Magna Charta 
of world peace. Hence, DUMBARTON OAKS 
should be required reading for everyone. This all- 
important book high-lights the events leading up 
to the conference, clearly presents the agreements 
reached and the arguments advanced for and against 
them. 

It is number one in the new volume of the Ref- 
erence Shelf and like its many predecessors in the 
series it is a readable, impartial compilation of au- 
thoritative argument. Thrifty buyers will receive 
it on subscription and save $2.75 on the new 
volume, to consist of seven books. Four other 
titles can be announced: ANATOMY OF IN.- 
TOLERANCE, REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
SPEECHES: 1944-1945, INTERNATIONAL AIR- 
WAYS, and a book on the N.U-.E.A. question 
when it is decided upon. Future headlines will 
determine the two remaining titles. 


A Game of Authors 


What author, living or dead, has the largest num- 
ber of titles in reprints? What author is second? 
What book is available in the most editions? Who 
is the most popular author of detective stories ac- 
cording to the number of reprints available ? 

The answer to the first is Grace Livingston Hill 
by a wide margin. For other answers write us, or 
better, order the CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN 
SERIES: 1944 with its Spring Supplement which 
brings it up to date as of April 1945. Thrifty 
buyers order it because it pays for itself many times 
over. Reprints offer important economies. Each 
year sees better books and the time lag between first 
editions and reprints shortened. In only two alpha- 
bets, by author and title, and by publisher, the 
CATALOG gives all necessary buying information 
for some 6,000 reprints published over eighty-six 
imprints. 


Rules and Strategy 


“Apparently no comprehensive set of rules has 
ever been published, and the application of these 
rules, especially in judging, has been left corre- 
spondingly vague,’’ writes George Musgrave in the 
preface to his COMPETITIVE DEBATE: RULES 
AND STRATEGY. His book fills a long felt 
want. The value of debate and persuasion is un- 
questioned. Witness Yalta and San Francisco. Mr. 
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Musgrave has brought together the best practices 
and procedures in rules, strategy, and judging the 
country over in a book that will be of immense 
value to debaters, coaches, and judges. 


Specific versus General Headings 


In January, at the suggestion of the committee on 
indexing of the Association of Research Libraries 
we sent a questionnaire to a number of BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIC INDEX subscribers asking for opinions 
on the advisability of changing the form of the 
INDEX from the present arrangement by specific 
headings to a classified arrangement, or at least an 
arrangement by one or two hundred broad general 
subjects. Some of the members of the association 
felt that this would make the INDEX more useful 
to bibliographers and scholars, and so we agreed 
to put the question to subscribers and follow the 
wishes of the majority. 

Well, the returns are in, and specific headings 
have won out by a vote of ten to one—practically 
a landslide. And so the BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX 
will not be changed. 


When the members of the association suggested 
this change they selected the BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
INDEX for the experiment because they thought 
a change to broad headings was more desirable in 
that index than in other Wilson indexes. This de- 
cisive vote, therefore, seems to settle the question 
of specific versus general headings for all of our 
indexes. 


Appreciation 


The following quotation is an excerpt from a 
letter written by two members of the New York 
Chapter of the Special Libraries Association 


Yesterday the 1944 annual volumes of the INDUS 
TRIAL ARTS arrived and we have all been so delighted 
to find how much you have done to revise and line up the 
military and veterans subject headings. . . . 


Lydia M. Gooding, formerly associate professor 
of Columbia University Library School, now acting 
librarian of Mount Holyoke College, writes about 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE COLLEGE 
LIBRARY: 


Mr. Lyle has done unusually well in organizing and 
presenting his material with clarity and interest in style. 
All of the aspects of the subject are covered as adequately 
as possible and in good proportion. It will be of great 
usefulness in teaching, both in library schools and in 
libraries. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. Service Basis 


Davis, Harold E. MAKERS OF DEMOCRACY 
IN LATIN AMERICA. Cloth-bound, $1.90 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. Service Basis 


Johnsen, Julia E. Postwar WAGE STABILI- 
ZATION (Reference Shelf) $1.25 

Lyle, Guy R. and Others. THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF THE COLLEGE LIBRARY. 
$4.50 

Musgrave, G. M. COMPETITIVE DEBATE: 
RULES AND STRATEGY. $1.25 

Orton, Robert M. CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES: SUPPLEMENT TO 5TH EDI- 
TION. Main Volume and Supplement, 
$3.50 

Phelps, E. M. UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ AN- 
ah 1944-1945. $2.25. Ready in the 
a 

Summers, Robert S. DUMBARTON 
(Reference Shelf) $1.25 


OAKS 











Postwar Wage Stabilization 


Should government economic controls be con- 
tinued after the war? Why? Why not? For how 
long? Proponents of free enterprise and of con- 
tinued government control present their cases. The 
verdict directly affects everyone living in this coun- 
try. This book is No. 7 and completes Volume 17 
of the Reference Shelf. 


Thirty-first Birthday 


The thirty-first edition of the UNIVERSITY 
DEBATERS’ ANNUAL: 1944-1945 is scheduled 
for publication September 1. It will again report 
outstanding intercollegiate debates and discussions 
of this academic year. Constructive and rebuttal 
speeches will be given in full and will be accom- 
panied by bibliographies and briefs. Probable Con- 
tents: State Universities Should Not Draw Race 
and Color Lines; Compulsory Military Training; 
Some Phases of the Peace Question; Partition of 
Germany; Permanent Federal Economic Control; 
Cartels. 


Biblioteca Hispana 


The Wilson Company has received from the 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 
Madrid, a certain number of copies of the 1943 
and 1944 issues of the Biblioteca Hispana, for sale. 
Prices quoted include postage: 


NE ED. 5 soins menicw dakess $8 
Volume II, 1944 
RIE Weis oa. 0.030 uted vines 2 
9 er | eee 2 


Section 1 of Volume Ii covers General works, 
Bibliography, Religion, Pedagogy, Statistics, Soci- 
ology and Politics, Economics, and Law. Section 2 
covers pure and applied Science. 


MAY 


1945 





Your Ingenious Ways 


How do you shelve and make available to users 
the READERS’ GUIDE, CUMULATIVE BOOK 
INDEX, and our other services? We find occa- 
sionally that libraries have ingenious ways of ‘mak- 
ing it easy for the patron to use these services that 
other libraries may find worth copying. If you 
have,-please tell us about it, or, better, send us pho- 
tographs which we can reproduce in the BULLE- 
TIN. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


In Preparation 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. 1937-1942, 6-year bound volume. 
Ready in May 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. 
Ready early June 

CUMULATIVE BooK INDEX. 
volume. Ready in the summer 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK. 
Ready late May 

EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG. 1944-June 1945, 18-month 
bound volume. Ready in the summer 

INTERNATIONAL INDEX. Apri! 1944-March 1945, annual 
bound volume. Ready in May 

READERS’ GuipE, July 1943-April 1945, bound volume. 
Ready in July 


1943-1944, 2-year bound volume. 


1938-1942, 5-year bound 


1944 bound volume. 


Watch this space each month for latest informa- 
tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 
catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 638) 


Service to pupils and teachers ; Standards of person- 
nel; Book collection and other library resources; 
Housing the library, and Administration, Supervi- 
sion and Extension, with appendices of Quantitative 
standards suggested for school libraries, and Spe- 
cifications for library housing. Anyone interested 
in bettering school libraries would do well to see 
that a copy of this pamphlet reaches the school ad- 
ministrator and the board of education involved. 
With the weight of school and library authorities 
behind it, it may prove that the local school librar- 
ian’s ideas for her library are more than her own 
wishful dreaming. (A.L.A. $1) 


Debatables 


Schools studying or debating the question of 
peacetime conscription may be interested in a fifty- 
page compilation of quotations and statistics on the 
subject, Sourcebook on Peacetime Conscription, 
compiled for the Pacifist Research Bureau by Juliet 
Reeve, Ada Wyman Wardlaw, and Fern Elizabeth 
Stowe (sister to Leland Stowe, and formerly a 
school librarian). The bureau, which believes that 
“the purpose of all human endeavor should be the 
creation of a world brotherhood in which coopera- 
tive effort contributes to the good of all,”’ has a 
series of studies, completed or in the process, on 
such subjects as world organization, pacifism and 
government, and studies on war and government, 
available at 25c a copy. For a full list of titles and 
option rates, write The Pacifist Research Bureau, 
1201 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
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CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 637) 


collections), museum facilities, and publications. 
With this and the recently published historical sur- 
vey of historical societies, the librarian and research 
worker should feel pretty well taken care of in this 


field. 
FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you can 
answer them or if you have Fugitives of your own, 
write to Mrs. Cheney. 

Readers of this section may be interested in the com- 
munication from Gladys Love, Head of the General Ref- 
erence Division of the Rochester Public Library, who sends 
the answer for the source of the saying, ‘‘One picture is 
worth a thousand words,’’ using Walter Winchell as the 
authority. She writes, ‘‘In his ‘On Broadway’ published 
in the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, February 28, 
1940 he had this—‘The Confucius sweep brought this let- 
ter from the creator of a slogan that became famous in 
advertising and newspaper circles. About twenty 
years ago, Fred R. Barnard was discussing art and copy at 
a luncheon. . . . He said, ‘‘One look is worth a thousand 
words.” . He used it to head a spread in Printers’ Ink 
on December 8, 1921. He credited a ‘“‘famous Japanese 
philosopher’’ so that people would take it seriously. In the 
issue of Printers’ Ink for March 10, 1927, he changed the 
word “‘look’’ to ‘‘picture’’ and this time credited it to 
“‘A Chinese proverb.”’ . . . Mr. Barnard submits photo- 
stats to prove it, and we are happy to make a record of it 
now, so that he may inherit all the ‘“‘Confucius Say’’ 
blame.” Miss Love has checked the references to Printers’ 
Ink and finds that they appear in v. 117, p. 96 (December 
8, 1921) and v. 138, p. 114 (March 10, 1927). 

30. Source wanted for poem which has for the last line of 
each stanza the words, ‘“‘And I am alone."’ 


31. Who said, ““What man’s mind can conceive, he can 
achieve."’ 





32. Who said, ‘‘The next great achievement will be in the 
realm of human relations, rather than in the realm of 
mechanics.’" This and no. 31 were supposedly at- 
tributed to Edison in a recent film of Edison. 

33. Source wanted: 

‘The day is done, across the westery sky, are streaks 
of golden light, 

As if the chariot of the sun had left them in its 
flight.”’ 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


1} French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


Lawes 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. =m 


HARVEST OF THE YEARS 
By Dr. Edward F. Schewe 
(Author of “Illusions and Ideals’’) 
Here is a collection of essays and meditations 


on themes of current and abiding interest. The 
entire collection is an investment in sound 


thinking. Cloth $2.50 
FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 
CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE BOSTON, 20 


WORLD MAP OF DOGS 


All breeds of dogs thruout the world correctly 
sketched, with country of origin indicated. 
@ 166 breeds are sketched correctly for body 
structure; the word dog is indicated in the 
various languages; a geographical map is pre 
sented with breeds allotted to each area. Size 
17x22%—in two colors. $1 each or 3 for $2. 
Usual library discount. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 16 
































Timely addresses of the leading Moulders 


of Public Opinion on 


Dumbarton Oaks, Crimea, Chapultepec, San Francisco 
and International 


Conferences, also other National 
Plans and Problems. 


Issued semi-monthly 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY— 


33 WEST 42 STREET, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$3.50 a year. $6.00 two years. 











WRITE today 
FOR SAMPLE 














DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


112 SOUTH CARROLL ST.. MADISON. WIS. 
87 WALLACE ST. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











Spring Book Buying 








At this time of the year, hundreds of librarians are sending their 
“Replacement Orders’”’ to us. If you have not already done so 
—our new SPRING LISTS (now being prepared) will 


greatly help you in making your selections. 


We will gladly furnish—any book—of any publisher— 
in the Publisher’s Binding, if so desired. 


But—for Titles Subject to Hard Use—We Recommend 


HUNTTING’S BUCKRAM BINDINGS 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 





ANY BOOK — 


OF ANY PUBLISHER — 


IN ANY BINDING 
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WANTED: Junior library assistants for (1) 
Reference Department, (2) History Department, 
(3) Branches. Accredited library school grad- 
uate; some special training or aptitude for 
reference work, or for work with children and 
young people. Good possibilities. of promotion 
to higher grades. Age limit 35. Beginning 
salary $1600, annual increases to $2100. Write, 
enclosing small picture, detailed qualifications 
and references to Assistant Librarian, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Md. 








To understand Britain’s foreign policy and to 
follow the San Francisco Conference in a com- 
prehensive manner, read the book that should 
be read by every American 


WAS CHURCHILL RIGHT IN GREECE? 


Price $2.00 Publication date April 25 
CHRIS J.AGRAFIOTIS 392 North Bay Street, Manchester, N.H. 


SPORT FISHING titns*notes_ on “habits, 

IN HAWAII ro 

by Edward Hosaka South sea ‘fishing ‘tech 

Of interest and value to fishermen and icthyologists every- 
where. 198 pages, 148 illustrations. $2.75. 


BOND'S P.O. BOX 2072 HONOLULU 5 








Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 

the Publishers. 
Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. ( Est. 1887 ) 


29 East 2ist Street New York 


SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive eur continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 











service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York I!, N. Y. 





—L. I. D. PAMPHLETS— 


PUBLIC DEBT AND TAXATION IN 
THE POSTWAR WORLD, by William 
Withers. 1945. 32pp. 15¢ 

RECENT TRENDS IN BRITISH LA- 
BOR, by Dr. N. Barou. With Postwar 
Program Trade Union Congress. 1945. 
32pp. 15¢ 

POSTWAR PLANNING FOR PEACE 
AND FUL«c EMPLOYMENT, by Wal- 
ter Nash, Yhurman Arnold and Others. 
1944. 64pp. 25¢ 

CANADIAN PROGRESSIVES ON THE 
MARCH, by M. J. Coldwell,;-M.P. 1944. 


32pp. 15¢ 
Order From 


League for Industrial Democracy 
ian 112 East 19th Street, New York 3, N.Y. ou 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 








AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 








Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


the powerful story 
of a simple man 





BAY 
MILD 


By Louis Kintziger 








The vibrant color and 
amazing freshness of 
Northern Michigan . . . the 
hardship and danger of the 
fisherman’s trade . . . the 
drama and intrigue of life 
in a rugged lake settlement 

. all are combined in the 
action-packed, ‘exciting life 
of Bay Mild ...a son of 
nature, ashamed, yet some- 
how proud of his vocation. 
Here is his story ...a tale 
of honor and dishonor . 
and of inexorable justice. 

$2.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1105 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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ACTIVITY BOOK NUMBER 2 


LIBRARY PROJECTS 
FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE 








Contents 


Tue Lisprary ON Its Own 
Movie, Radio, Forum and 
Panel 
Experiences in Democratic 


uiving 
The School Library Steps 
Out 
Cooperation with outside 
agencies 
Reading and the Use of 
Books as Tools 


LIBRARY AND CURRICULUM 


Language Arts 

Science—-General and Bio- 
logical 

Physical Sciences 

Social Sciences 

Guidance, Health, and Phys- 
ical Education 

Home Economics 

Business, Mathematics and 
Industrial Arts 

Arts, Crafts, and Music 


INDEX 








Following 


By Lucile F. Fargo 


A second recipe book telling how to ‘cook- 
up’ activities that appeal to children and young 
people and which encourage them to use the 
library in pursuing their own or curricular 
interests. Hundreds of new library enter- 
prises originated and tried out by librarians, 
pupils, and teachers since the first Activity 
Book appeared in 1938 are described. 

While emphasis is on the more mature 
enterprises suited to the senior high school, 
many of the activities are adaptable for ele 
mentary and junior high use. On the theory 
that many an activity may be utilized at dif- 
ferent levels, there has been no attempt to 


segregate activities according to grade. 


Activity Book Number Two is simply organized and easy to use. 


and full analytical index. 


Just published 


art I, the Introduction, which contains suggestions and 
advice on the book’s use, 


art II develops enterprises which are library- 


centered, while Part III emphasizes groupings under music, art, crafts, 
guidance, food, living, business, and other subjects. Catchword heads 


239p. Cloth, $2.50 


American Library Association 


520 No. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 11 
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ly Fe he 
Hutchinson 
—waich that 
name!" 
—Edward Weeks 


—And all the other leading literary 
critics have been loud in their praise 
every time a new R. C, Hutchinson 
novel appears. On May tenth we will 
publish this brilliant young novelist’s 
first story about this war-—INTERIM. 
It’s unusual . . . because although the 
action takes place under the stress of 
war, it’s a story of an interlude, rather 
than the war itself. INTERIM has the 
flavor of the spoken word, of a tale, 
told intimately before the open fire, of 
a moving, personal experience. The 
actual story—a few scattered hours in 
the home of an extracrdinary family— 
is framed securely in the mind and ex- 
perience of a soldier who wandered 
casually into the family and knew it 
for a little while. There he found 
“things fitting together, as the elements 
of great pictures do.” There was a 
permanence in the house and the fam- 
ily seemingly remote from war, con- 
jured up by the father whose happiness 
and faith was a secret buried within 
him, There was a quiet understanding 
between the father and the daughter; 
a deep faith of the father which made 
a hero of the son; the refugees found 
there a peace they had not known be- 
fore. And the soldier found love which 
was to fortify him in his pain. 








No living Englishman writes better 
prose than R. C. Hutchinson. In IN- 
TERIM readers suddenly find the 
flaming truth of universal attitude of 
war and people so very like themselves. 

$2.00 




















Representativ 
American Speec! 
1943-1944 


A. Craig Baird 360 p. 
(A Reference Shelf Book) 
a 2 
Thirty-one of the year’s 
outstanding addresses 
delivered by: 
ALBen W. BarkLey 
Francis Bippie 
+ Harotp Bos.tey 
| Harotp H., Burton 
Wiuuiam G. CarizTon 
Wryston CuurcHiLy 
THomas T. ConnaLiy 
Tuomas E. Dewey 
Denna Frank Fiemin: 
AMES W. Fu.sricur 
trciL M. HANcCHER 
LEARNED HaNnp 
Haroip F. Harpinc 
CorpeLt Hutt 
Eric A. JoHNsTON 
Watrer Lippmann 
Crare Boorn Luce 
NorMan Krause 
ARCHIBALD MacLeis1 
Epwarp R. Murrow 
FRANKLIN D. Rooseveri 
Witttam F. Russev. 
Hatron W, Sumners 
Raymond Gram Swinc 
Norman Tuomas 
Ernest Fremont Tirri 
SumMNER WELLES 
Burton K. WHEELER 
Wenvetzt L. Wikre 
Henry W, Wriston 
eaeaaenenekeaeaea ae Kk & 


introduce each address. 
ine the place and backgroun 
on the speaker’s intent, 
speech and draw a brief pi: 
speaker. Additional biog: 
ta for each speaker is give 
separate chapter. 
Published by 
THE H. W. WILSON COMP 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 
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READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 








staff. 





The purpose of the Readers’ Chotce of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individ 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that 
have been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 


tastes and needs. 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


BAUME, FREDERICK EHRENFRIED, 1900- 


Yankee woman. Dodd 1945 259p $2.50 
The story of Harriet, the Yankee woman 
- who, in the 1840's, sailed on the brig “Joshua 
Somers.” characters and exciting in- 


Cidents against a background of the Barbary 
Coast d the Gold Rush years and up to 
the of 1906.” Library journal 


BEMELMANS, Lupwic, 1898- 
Blue Danube: illus. by the author. Vik- 
ing 1945 153p illus $3 


“A disappearing Danube island, a beer 

den, a Nazi gauleiter, a migrant family, a 

Cencsits French prisoner—these are some of 

the ingredients c° this . . . story of some little 
people under Nazi rule.” Huntting 


CALDWELL, JANET TAYLOR, 1900- 


Wide house, by Taylor Caldwell. Scrib- 
ner 1945 533p $3 


The time of the book is the 1850's; the 
scene a town on the shores of Lake Erie ia 
northwestern New ‘York state. To this town, 
early in the 1850's, came Janie Cauder and 
her four children. She tried to rule her grow- 
ing family with an irom hand and, so doing, 
came into conflict with her cousin Stuart. It 
is with the struggle between these two strong 
ae ae: that much of the story is con- 
cern: 


Goppen, RuMER, 1907- 
“Take three tenses; a fugue in time. Lit- 
“tle 1945 252p $2 


A novel in which the author “mixes past 
amd present to emphasize the importance of a 
e in the history of a family. A ninety- 
“Mine year lease has made the family feel at 
“home since 1840; its expiration crowds the 
Stairway with ghosts whose lives mingle with 


present events in the mind of the last sur- 
Literary guild 


' 


GovAN, CHRISTINE (NOBLE) 1898- 
Jennifer's house. Houghton 1945 337p 
$2.50 
The story of the “Tremont family and 
of Riverridge, most luxurious and beautiful of 
Southern plantations. John Tremont founded 
a dynasty and a*way of life with Jennifer, 
and at her death married her penniless com- 
panion, Isabel, thirty years his junior. .. . 
The story moves three generations of 
Tremonts—all different—and all passionately 
in love with Riverridge, symbol of a vanishing 
way of life.” Huntting 
SHAY, EprrH (FOLEY) 
Private adventuce of Captain Shaw, by 
Edith Shay and Katharine Smith. 
Ho n 1945 255p $2.50 
: Story of the adventures of a young 
Cape Cod shipmaster in France during the days 
of Robespierre’s power, of the French gir! in 
whom he became interested, and of the Cape 
if awaiting him.” American news 


SWINNERTON, FRANK ARTHUR, 1884- 
Woman im sunshine. Doubleday 1945 
344p $2.75 ; 

A story of “an English heroine able to 
cope with a series of family problems—involv- 
ing her sons’ love affairs, her husband's f- 
nances, her visiting relatives—and at the same 
time to live her own life in peace and con- 
tentment,” Literary guild 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


ANTHONY, KATHARINE SUSAN, 1877- 
The Lambs; a story of pre-Victorian Eng- 
land. Knopf 1945 253p illus $3.50 
The author “reconstructs one of the odd- 
est of fiterary households, with modern psy- 
chology to. explain Mary’s madness and the 
illuminating observation that Charles and Mary 
belonged to a generation living against a back- 
ground of war .. . Charles’ literary life and 
his London associates—Coleridge, Hazlitt and 
the rest—are tincluded;.”” Literary guild 

















BAILEY, MARGARET EMERSON - 
Good-bye, proud world. Scribner 1945 
408p $3 
The author's story of her own girlhood 
in Rhode Island scene ae. tee cen- 
tury offers a .picture of the times and of a 
sensitive, t child to woman- 


intelligent growing 
hood in the midst of an eccentric but enter- 
taining household 


STEIN, GERTRUDE, 1874- 


Wars I have seen. cuenagd house 1945 


$2. ~ 
of the occupa- 
tion ae au ere k . She 
tells) about ite wade Feralas aiiaihs and 
her own reactions . to the invaders, the col- 
laborationists, the to wars in general 
and the Second World War in particular.’ 
Huntting 
“The book has . . . all the vividness and 


immediacy of her most recondite compositions 
without any of their obstinate, if fascinating, 
obscurity. It has, too, the warmth and the 
friendly humanity of her previous memoirs 
without any of the slightly fatuous quality that 
autobiographies of the great (Miss Stein's in- 
cluded) do have. . . It is really the most charm- 
ing and the most realistic picture imaginable of 
a life that has been closed to our knowledge 
for more than four years.» Stories from France 
are beginning to come through now} but none is 
so convincing as Miss Stein's. It must have been 
like that there; it would not have been any other 
way. It is a true picture.” Weekly book rev. 


CAREERS . 
BARZUN, JACQUES MARTIN, 1907- 
Teacher in America. Little 1945 32Ip 
$3 
“Observations on present-day teaching of 
aeenes. (The; author 


the humanities in Ron te co 
ps ee te several better programs de- 


veloped around t books, with 
special! attention to the dy of pe College plan. 
He also presents some of thé satisfactions and 
the regen of teaching as a career. . . 
(Some cha 1 have appeared in the ‘Atlan- 
tic M aaa other periodicals.” Library 
journal 
Hurr, DARRELL 
Twenty careers of tomorrow. Mc- 
Graw 1945 281p illus (Whittlesey 
house publications) $2.50 
At head of title: Darrell and Frances 
Huff. 
An seoront to opportunities in occupa- 
spd ete Gahan aid Breations, The 
velo new inventions. The 
book tells what arid where the jobs wil! be. 
the training needed, and what financial returns 


can be ex 
Buoks to read: p266-67 


Leyson, Burr WATKINS, 1898- 
Careers in the steel industry. Dutton 1945 
191p illus $2.50 
“The author presents, in as detailed form 
as the restrictions of a single volume permit. 
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wn aie and the Sesier, opportuniti 
a career in this of cur natio 
economic structure.”  Pretace 


STACK, HERBERT JAMES, 1892- 


Careers in safety; choosing a vocation 
the field of accident eee. 
H. J. Stack, C. C. Hawkins ,and, \) 
A. er. Funk 1945 152p (Kits 


careers ser) $1.50 
BS. book is intended to portray 
of jobs open im the broad field of s: 


i 


«+ It is that this... wil 
aid to vocational counselors and to 
young people who search the libr 
country ra literature on new ox 
pede ay wr Seg also be useful to instr 
in safety who wish to orient 
lente he the career possibilities in s: 


sa 


i 


. work.” . Preface 


ON THE STAGE 


AMBROSE, Kay 


Ballet-lover’s “book; techn 
without tears for the ballet-lover; : 
by the author. ay pole 1945 64p 
$1.50 

The reader will find here simple 

pact explanations of the various steps, 
and attitudes; the nature of perforn 
the role of the ballerina, the danseur 
de baliet; the problems and me 


choreography ; the costumes and their 
; the problems of lighting; 
@ full appreciation of 
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personal experiences of a young ac 
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a successful pa 
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the book, but in the main it 
men and 


women who play 
bo and who never become stars 
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STONE, FRED ANDREW, 1873- 


ra: stene. McGraw 1945 246 


ittlesey house publications) $§: 75 


“The story of Fred Stone who reme: 


Stone has stories to tell which go back ) 
"Wizard of Oz’ atid come down to radio 


erary guild 


TuckER, SOPHIE, 1884- 


Some of these days; the autobiogra| 
$230. Tucker. Doubleday 194: 
2.50 


i of a performer in 
ville ti in clubs with a wealth of 
dotes —_ celebrities of stage and 

“Born Sophie Abuzza . . . she wri’ es en 
tertainingly and baad ‘engaging honesty abou: 


ADs 
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TucKER, SoPpHIE—Continued 
her childhood, her theatrical beginnings as well 
-as of her triumphs, her lowly as well as her 
famous friends. Good reading whether the thea- 
ter interests you particularly or not.” Library 
journal 


MEDICINE 


BINGER, CarRL A L @ 1889- 
Doctor's job. Norton 1945 243p $3 
The author deals with the modern rela- 
tionship of doctor and patient, and with such 
important topics as the influence of psychiatry 
and psychoanalysis, the preventive aspect of 
medicine and socialized medicine 


RATCLIFF, JOHN Drury, 1903- 
Yellow magic;*the story of penicillin. 
Random house 1945 173p illus $2 


“The story of penicillin, “the most re- 
markable anti-bacterial agent that has been 
discovered up to the present time... In this 
book ;the author, tells us in 2 most interesting 
way how penicillin was discovered and devel- 
oped from the laboratory and test-tube stage 
through the stage of clinical testing and trials, 
to the present-day commercial production.” 
Foreword 


ON THE LAND 


BROMFIELD, Louls, 1896- 
Pleasant Valley; with drawings by Kate 
Lord. Harper 1945 )0p illus $3 
The account of oné»man’s lifelong ex- 
perience with the good earth and in particular 
the story of his life on a big farm in the hill 
country of Ohio 
“This book tells his adventures in select- 
ing the land for his new home, building the 
house, furnishing it. He gives his ideas on how 
farming can be made to pay, the problem of con- 
serving the soil so it will be made to give good 
ctops. And he tells about his neighbors, the 
le he sometimes used as characters in his 
. Whether or not we accept Mr. Brom- 
field’s ideas on the future of farming, most of us 


— the beauty of America, and all of us 
like stories about our neighbors.” Literary guild 


COCANNOUER, JOSEPH A 
Trampling out the vintage. Univ. of 
Okla. press91945 221p $°.75 

“I would record a history of the changes 
in agriculture as these have directly affected 
my own life. . .. Agriculture has carried me 
from the Oklahoma sand hills to the .. . 
fields of China and the tropical rice paddies 
of ‘the Philippines; from the log schoolhouse 
to the agricultural department of a large uni- 
versity." The author 


SCIENCE 


Grimes, Davin, 1896- 
Meet the electron; with pen illus. by J. 
Riegel, jr. Pitman 1944 120p illus $2 


“The ¢lectron’s practical application to 
daily life is treated briefly, clearly, and almost 
personally by a vetetan in the field. Such 
basic terms as ¢athode and magnetics become 
friendly guides rather than barriers to the 
understanding of a formidable subject, through 
graphic definitions and illustrations.” Bkl. 


MANCHESTER, HARLAND 
New world of machines; research, dis- 
covery—invention. Random house 

1945 313p illus $3 
Contents: Mighty electron; Spies with 
glass eyes; Magic crystal; They call it flu- 
orescence; Octane revolution; Rise of diese! 
power; Dr Moss and his turbosupercharger ; 
New prime mover—the gas turbine; Aerial 
acrobat—the helicopter; Power for tomorrow; 
Artificial ru ; Parade of plastics; Stamped 
from metal dust; Climate 4 la carte; On the 

farm; Bibliography 


BACKGROUND OF WAR 


FRIEDHEIM, ERIc 
Fighters up; the story of American fight- 
er pilots im the battle of Europe, by 
Eric Friedheim and S. W. Taylor; 
by Arthur Gordon. Macrae Smith 
1945 275p illus $2.50 


“The story of the pilots and planes of 
the Eighth and Ninth Airforce’s Fighter Com 
mands from the establishment of the English 
bases through November 1944." American 


news of 


GENERALS afid the admirals; some leaders 
of the United States forces in World 
var Il; portraits by T. H. Chamber- 

in; biographies by the editors of 
Newsweek. Devin-Adair 1945 62p 
llus $4.50 


Contains biographies and full page 
drawings of: H, H. Arnold, O. N. Bradley, 
M. W. Clark, i H. Doolittle, D. D. Eisen- 
hower, W. F. Halsey, jr, H. K. Hewitt, R 
E. Ingersoll, E, J. King, T. C, Kinkaid, W. 
Krueger, B, Lear, C A. Lockwood, jr., D 
MacArthur, G, C. Marshall, J. T. McNar- 
ney, M. A, Mitsther, C. W. Nimitz, G. S. 
Patton, jr...H. M. Smith, B. B. Somervell, 
C. A. Spaatz, R. A. Spruance, H. R. Stark, 
J. W. Stilwell, J. H. Towers, R. K. Turner, 
A. A. Vandegrift, R.. R. Waesche, J. M. 
Wainwright 


PARSONS, ROBERT PERCIVAL, 1891- 
Mob 3; @ maval hospital in a south sea 
jungle, Bobbs 1945 248p illus $3.50 


A record of a year and a half in the 
life of an American Navy man in the South 
Pacific. Captain Parsons was in command of 
a naval mobile hospital that was ordered to 

Polynesian island ‘which he calls Elysia. 
Along with -the medical and military experi- 
ences, Captain. Parsons presents. a picture of 
the native Elysians and their resilience in the 

of the great white invasion 
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Ray, jim vgs 
Story of the U.S. air forces. . . 
Garden City pub. co. 1945 anp illus 
or Seat 
and Eghting that constitute the 
greatest air in the world, With more 
than 100 ill in color by the au- 
thor, of the that have spearheaded 


warplanes 
the Allied march to victory.” Title page 


ON SEVERAL FRONTS 


BRICENO, OLGA, 1916- 
Cocks and bulls in Caracas; how we live 
in Venezuela; illus. by K. P. Parker. 
Houghton 1945 161p illus $2.75 


plex, sad. or 
the way it has ies 
FORMAN, HARRISON 
Report from red China. Holt 1945 250p 
maps 32 plates $3 


A not only on the campaigns and 
military effectiveness of the Eighth route 
nomic basis of the and of the 
Kungchantang—the Chinese communist party. 
There are also realistic portraits of many 
communist leaders 

SEYDEWITz, MAX 
Civil life in wartime ; the story 


“ the home front. Viking 1945 448p 
3.50 


“Composed largely of a mass of docu- 
mented material chosen to show those factors 
during the war_ years. which might ultimately 
produce an _ effective revulsion against the 
Nazi regime.” Publisher's note 


HAN DICRAFT 
parm ie | 401 things 
Scra or everyone; 1 gs any- 
an can make; illus. by the author. 
Larch 1944 384p illus $2.75 
c Foe ae rss pute oP norm sega ee 
useful anid fom ioe inexpensive materials with 


one’s own 
MANEY, ae 


Yan tke perl, a of 
living pub. corp. 1 ates 


Contents: Home eons Tool manip- 


ulation; Sharpening and setting; Finishing 

woodwork; Joints and Woodturn- 

ing; 3 Ge home 
i 2. ey 

decorating: In and 


fot the werden 
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FOR YOUNG READERS 


BRO, MARGUERITTE (HARMON) 1894. 
Let's talk about you. Doubleday 194 
a $1.50 


A book which faces the norma! prob 
lems of a girl in the teens—dates, how to bx 


popular, the decision about what to do aft: 
ee ee es a fees to school and home wo: 
es, 


GIBSON, Bias Pec 1893- 
Arrow fly home; illus. by Ralph Ra 


Longmans 1945 146p illus $2 

A “tale of a boy raised by Indians, 
foaniey in Ohio, before the Revo! 
of David Gi 
of ‘a Shawnee until he was 18. oie 
David was 11, a white gir 
brought to camp, and i 
something more than a good hunter, tau 
him to read and write, and brought to ' 
preg ings that were in conflict w 

his loyalty to his Indian friends.” Kirk. 


GOLLOMB, JOSEPH, 1881- 
High. Harcourt 1945 217 
2 


tetived Friendly, 


him to 


ical American bh: 


tiendly eager, 
and of the school of whi: 
He 


torn with the conflicts of 
world. The story of life both 
high schoo and in a big city 
Gray, ELIZABETH JANET, 1902- 
; front. Robert Hallock. Viki 
1945 233p front $2 
Sandy at 17, has just finished her fre 
man year at college, She is restless in ¢ 
small, exclusive summer pp tol near Bost 
so she takes a job as waitress at the Win 
rush Inn. She has adventures, falls in |: 
and ultimately resolves her restlessness by ¢ 
ciding to give up college and join UNRR 
HAGER, ALICE (ROGERS) 1894- 

Brazil, giant to the south; photogra; 
by Jackie Martin. Macmillan i9 
80p illus $2 

“The essence of Brazil—a picture 

the people . of the wide variation 
geography, the division into states; of p: 
on customs, es goverament 
ers. rti 
cai Scientific book Sa heview = 
LEIGHTON, MARGARET (CARVER) 1896 

Singing cave; illus. by M. de V. Lc 
Houghton 1945 169p illus $2 


“Working together on a cattle ranch 
pps 0 yh en hy ecPmat Wl a er 


of young people solve an archacologica! © 
tery.” Junior literary guild 
MEANS, FLORENCE (CRANNELL) 1891. 
Moved outers; by Helen Bla 
Houghton 1945 154p illus $2 
“A novel based on life of a Jap: 
ese-American family i California after ¢ 


attack on Pear! harbor, December 7, 194: 


living the lif 
Elizabeth, wa 


with visior 


found both the cit 
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MEANS, FLORENCE C.—Continued 


“The life in the Assembly Centers and 
Relocation Centers is carefully described, with 
its effect on young people plainly indicated, the 
efforts of the stronger young people to adjust 
themselves, sympathetically treated, But this 
American situation is dispassionately handled in 
a well-sustained story interest, These are real 
re and girls facing difficult problems.” Horn 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


BAKER, ELIzABETH WHITEMORE 

Stocky; boy of west Texas; illus. by 
Charles Hargens. Winston 1945 1838p 
illus $2 

A buffalo-hunting adventure story that 
adds a West Texas background. -The bo; 

Stocky, is the pioneer-hero 

FLACK, MAR jJORIE, 1897- 

Away goes Jonathan Whecler; pictures 
by Hilma Larsson. Garden Cit; pul 
co. 1944 ,25,p illus $1 

Jonathan Wheeler rides along on wheels 
and the rel ot his wheels is the story of his 


—r. p—from the time that his dad has to 
im to town, through his roller-skating 
and bicycling days, until fnally he takes his 
wheels to the air 


MOTE, 
Aust 
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of A 
SHAC! 
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vac 
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RRINE 

a; illus. by Nell Reppy. Allyn 
44p illus map 80c 

itents: Comtinent of Australia; Plants 

ral‘a; Animals of Australia; Natives 

ralia; History of Australia; Children 
ila 

ORD, JANE DABNEY 

ppy ‘days; photographs by Cecil 
on. Associated pubs. 1944 121p 


photographs and simple text the 
scribes the daily life of a little Negro 
2 middle class Northern home. Among 
vities represented are: school days; 
times; fun at home; a trip to the 
trips with mother; etc.” Book rev 


Kay 

ang and the | cricket; illu: 
uise Zibold. tfaw 1944 79; 
(Whittlesey house publications ) 


little Chinese boy, Ling Tang, found 
z cricket and adopied it. Wheneve: 

et was with him Ling Tang ha 

iy when the cricket was not at hand, 
vere not so smooth. The climax come 
ing Tang arrives safely at the home 
great grandfather in Peking, complete 
icket.” Book rev. digest 
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CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


_AND BEST SELLERS 


This list 4’ coetbbalditibal Giierent Library Favorites and Books on Best Seller Lists. 


The in the CurRENT Lrsrary Favonrres (CLF) column represent the combined stan 
book based on reports from the public libraries of: 
, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, 


Memphis, N 
Salt Lake City, San renag rh 


Springfield, and Toronto. 


ing of éa 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, 


Louisville, 


Baltimore, Birmingh: 
t, City, Los Ange 
ewark, New Orleans, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portia: 


The figures in the Best Setters (BS) column represent the: total number of times each bx 


has appeared on “best seller” lists to the first cf last month in New York Herald Tribune W eet 


Book Review, New York Times Book Review, Publishers’ Weekly (monthly “National Best Sel/ers 
Retail Bookseller (monthly). Two dots (..) mean not on BS lists. 


is arranged in order of popularity in libraries. Date of publication is given immediat: 
iolioteie gor title. Book club choices are indicated by initials. The figures following BRD (5 


gest) indicate the number of favorable (-+-) or unfavorable (—) reviews. 


Review 





FICTION 
Goupce. Green street. Ag 
44 LG BRDS5+2—......... 
GraHAM. Earth high heaven. O 
‘44 BRD 9-44 2—— .. oe esis 


“— Forever Amber. 0 "44 BRD 
Jorn 5) Gad ekcee st peak vas 
Cronin. Green years, S ‘44 BRD 
Fh Geet cise hake wales Se Meo hen 
SMITH. Tree grows in Brooklyn. Ag 
‘43 LG BRD 8+ 2—........ 
Ferber. Great son. Ja “45 BRD 
La i ei at eee ee 
STEINBECK. Cannery Row. N ‘44... 
Stone. Immortal wife. S ‘44 BRD 
B42 esde bok: Sis skde dens 
WriiAMs. Leave her to heaven. Ap 
‘44 LG BRD 44+ 1—........ 
bo The Robe. O 42 BRD 
SAP hak see alee a Fa bea 
SHELLABARGER. Captain from Castile. 
Jace BAR ae ss Shas eee 
MAUGHAM. Razor's edge. Ap '44 LG 
BRD 11+ 8— .....:....5.24.. 
Smirit. Strange fruit. F “44 BRD 
144+ 4— ., 
Murpny. Scarlet lily. D ‘44 ...... 


De ta Rocus. Building of Jalna. 
‘44 BRD 5+ ne be 


ee ee ee ee ae 


110 


105 


88 


83 
83 


79 


66 


56 


45 


25 


21 
16 


63 
50 
36 


40 


16 
23 


54 
82 


279 





x NONFICTION 
HaHN. China to me. N ‘44’ BRD 


CD. ivi tetas pes... 
Pyzs, Brave men: N ‘44 BRD 11+ 
Cerr. ru and stop me. N’44 BRD 

be ie ae a ee Ror. 
7 Black boy. F 45 BRD 

oo. nee Rae ca a 
LANDON. Anna and the king of Siam. 

Je'44 LG BRD 7+ 1—...... 
PAPASHVILY, Anything can” happen. 

Ja’*45 BRD 7+ 3— 
LATTIMORE. Solution in Asia. F ‘45 


ORD. Pi dee Pe ica ea os wwe 
DuRANT. Caesar and Christ. O ‘44 
BRD. 6+ 1— .....643.-........ 
HayeK. Road to serfdom. N ‘44 
BRD Oe ti ca ce. . 


Cuase. Bible and the common reader. 
N’44 BRD 9+ 1—........... 

THuRBER. Thurber carnival. Ja '45 
BAD OP ons sk S..... 


ee ees 


Bowen, ad from Olympus. Ap 
‘44 BMC BRD 12+ 2—..... 


—_ I never left home. Je 44 BRD 
Bg So sheng ate ty ae ‘i 
BRD 9 J i eR Se. 





CHILDREN’s Books in libraries during March are: Rebbit hill, Robert Lawson; Lassic 
Come-Home, by Eric 7 M. H ¢ 
a Senta to tow Some Thunderhead, by Margaret O'Hara; Homer by R. McCloskey 

JUNE BOOK CLUB CHOICES 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH ‘CLUB LrTeRARY GUILD 
Commodore Hornblower, by C. S. Forester. Littic The Townsman, by John Sedges. Day 
JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD © 


CaTHOLIC Book CLus 


be J 9 og New found world, by Katherine B. Shippe: 


62 


62 


49 


March choice: History of Poland, by Oscar Halecki. Olde oe war correspondents in acti 


Roy pubs. by f the 
April choice: Hajoyion the New ‘Testament, by Margaret eae geography from th 
obs Oe Le einemen. Houghtor 


Munro. Longmans 



































7 SCRA OD ener Fe 


OY ROOT 


TEIN PE CRA OE 








PEO 











A great demand. now exists for new vt 

library construction and. stack *en- 
largement. -Plans for many of these proj- | ee 
ects have been completed and actual orders , Ee 
placed, ready. for, execution’ immediately ae 
upon. government. release -of materials. 3 
This work will, naturally, receive priority Reis 
when ‘the antitipepe tush for deliveries Soe 4 


Hy. 

ee ee 
ad . 4 Meaty 

Librarians who can anticipate their needs it 
now for the immediate future, ate offered \y tt 


the facilities of our engineering depart- Be 
ment for a. careful study<of their prob- Sent. 
lems. Our highly trained library engineers feet! & 
will’ assist in the preparation of plans ee 
and specifications, and submit a mutually 
protective. bid. 





You are invited to take advantage of this fee 
offer by writing us mow. . ares 


SNEAD & Company a Founded 1849 Ma 


Engineers, manufacturers and erectors of. library equipment f rons 
_ ORANGE, VIRGINIA | 96 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY 4, .N. J. are 


but / books never : die. 


No ‘man and no force 
can take fetiats the 
world s. icolis des 
embody man’s eternal 


hee —— 3S duos 8 


+-Franklin Delano’ Roosevelt 





